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© G. V. Buck 
JUSTICE JOHN H. CLARKE 


Of the Supreme Court of the United States, who delivered that Court’s majority opinion in the recent 
decision dissolving the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association as a combination in restraint of 
trade. This decision brings to a head the question of the legality of trade associations generally, and 
prompted the calling of a conference by Secretary Hoover, held in Washington in April, to discuss their 
activities and especially to find legal means of arriving at the so-called Open Price of commodities 
[See The March of Events] 
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THE MARCH 


HE things so worthily done at the 

Washington Conference, things so 

infinitely worth doing and so au- 

spicious of hope to the peace of the 

world, have now been ratified in 
treaty form by the Senate of the United States. 
These treaties are landmarks of progress 
toward a goal upon which the most profoundly 
seated aspirations of the American heart are 
set. However short they fall of rearing the full 
structure of the house of hope which is visioned 
by men of good-will, that palace of permanent 
peace insured by the aggregated assent of all 
nations, they are yet workmanlike blocks fixed 
in the walls of that edifice, and are laid in the 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxon tradition of govern- 
mental growth upward which Tennyson de- 
scribed as a slow and steady progress from pre- 
cedent to precedent. 

Being thus committed to the method of 
slow and proportioned growth, having chosen 
this method in preference to the League of 
Nations idea of achieving the result by a single 
creation of a complete if imperfect structure to 
be later modified by experience, there is all the 
more reason to remember that the method of 
slow growth requires that the other elements of 
the structure must be proportioned to the 
blocks we have set in the building. 

If we had entered the League of Nations, we 
should have been committed, equally with all 
the world, to a reduction of armies and navies 
to forces so small that they would have 
amounted practically to little more than police 
forces. Such a reduction, being universal, 
would have been perfectly safe for us to under- 
take. 


NuMBER I 


OF EVENTS 


But we did not enter the League of Nations. 
Instead, we entered into a Four-Power Agree- 
ment regarding armaments. This agreement is 
very limited in its scope. It does not bind any 
Power to limit its army in any manner. It 
does not bind any Power to limit the number 
of its submarines, or its cruisers, or its destroy- 
ers, or its airplanes. Its only effective limitation 
upon armament is upon the tonnage of battle- 
ships and battle cruisers. The best naval 
opinion is that these ships are defenseless 
against attack by airplanes. 

The Four-Power treaty was agreed upon by 
the leaders of the governments concerned, aided 
by the advice of experts; and their agreement 
upon the 5-5-3 ratio was based upon the fullest 
study of a relationship that would least invite 
one Power to be tempted to aggression by hav- 
ing undue naval strength, and that would leave 
each Power exactly its necessary defensive 
strength. It is, therefore, folly for America to 
fall below its allotted amount of naval arma- 
ment. And it is folly twice over to lower the 
efficiency of the fleet we are allowed to have. 

To maintain the American fleet at full 
efficiency, and to maintain an American Army 
which will meet the approval of Generals 
Pershing and Harbord (both of them convinced 
advocates of reduced armaments, but intelli- 
gent in their convictions), are essential to 
American safety. More than that, they are 
essential to the success of the ideals of the 
Washington Conference itself. Those ideals 
are based upon an orderly and proportioned 
plan of gradual reduction of armaments. The 
words “gradual” and “proportioned” are as 
essential to success as the word “reduction.” 
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WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


Recently appointed Under Secretary of State, to succeed Henry P. Fletcher who has been made 
Ambassador to Belgium 
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LELAND HARRISON 


Recently appointed Assistant Secretary of State to succeed Fred M. Deering who has been appointed 
Minister to Portugal 
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OWEN D. YOUNG 


Vice-president of the General Electric Company, who, at the instigation of Admiral Bullard conducted 
the negotiations which put American commercial radio entirely in American hands 
[See The March of Events] 
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REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM H. G. BULLARD 


Whose visit to the offices of the General Electric Company on April 5, 1919, began the sequence of events 
which ended in American control of commercial radio in this country and in the dominance of the 
American interest in the South American field [See The March of Events] 





MISS MARION EDWARDS PARK 


Recently elected President of Bryn Mawr, to which she brings an unusual experience from Colorado 
College, Simmons, and Radcliffe. For the past year she has been Dean of Radcliffe 
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‘The New Competition 


| “HE tendency of men, engaged in the 
same pursuits, to gather into groups 
for the exchange of information and for 
the advancement of their common interests, 
is as old as time and as natural as Nature. It 
cannot be stopped, and there is only one cir- 
cumstance under which there is any reason 
to want to stop it. That is when the group 
tries to use its organized power to take ad- 
vantage of the rest of society. 

Mankind has had many a battle with the 
organized power of small groups. Govern- 
ment itself was once a monopoly of kings and 
castes, and the older style of histories was 
chiefly a record of the struggle of the masses 
to break down this monopoly. Religion has 
passed through a similar struggle for demo- 
cratization. And since the beginning of the 
Age of Machinery (from which dates the whole 
modern structure of industry, and the growth 
of Big Business), history has been largely a 
record of a striving by business men to monopo- 
lize the economic opportunities of the world 
and a striving by Society to prevent such a 
monopoly. In this last struggle, both sides 
have partly succeeded. Business has won 
its point that mere bigness is not a crime, and 
society has won its point that Business must 
respect the larger interests of the public. 

In the United States, the outstanding land- 
mark in this sea of controversy is the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. Though a mere statute of 
Congress, it stands, in the affections of the 
people and in the solidity of the public opinion 
back of it, easily upon a par of esteem with 
any clause in the body of the Constitution 
itself, and is indeed far more generally known 
and appreciated than most sections of that 
venerable document. 

In the long and furious debate which pre- 
ceded its passage, and in the long and bitter 
litigations that have attended its enforcement, 
the public has had a liberal education in the 
economic forces that are at work in the modern 
world, and in the moral sanctions that underlie 
their relations to Society and Governmert. 
Out of these debates and decisions have 
emerged a few clear principles to guide business 
and public alike. These principles are now so 
generally accepted that it is superfluous to 
elaborate them—such as, that, granted the 
rights of the public are respected, the more 
highly organized and the more closely knit 


an industry is, and, with certain qualifications, 
the bigger it is, the better it functions as a 
servant of society. 

But there still remains a controversial field. 
This is around the question of competition in 
prices. The public no longer regards the 
Standard Oil Company or the United States 
Steel Corporation as a menace because of its 
size, but the Supreme Court recently dissolved 
a much smaller “octopus”, the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, as a 
dangerous combination in restraint of trade, 
because its members used its specially gathered 
trade information in fixing the price of their 
commodity to the public. In other words, 
the fangs of monopoly having been drawn by 
law from single corporations, the Court sees 
them growing in the jaws of trade associations, 
which are composed of many corporations en- 
gaged in the same business. The recent his- 
tory of these trade associations is so interesting 
and important that it deserves separate treat- 
ment in the following editorial. 


The Rise of Trade Associations 


HE first really effective trade associa- 
tions were formed, strangely enough, in 
the least organized of all manufacturing 
industries, namely, the industry of manufactur- 
ing things to eat—otherwise, among farmers. 
The disorganized and bankrupt orange growers 
of southern California, at the mercy of a distant 
buying public and more directly at the mercy 
of the packers, commission merchants, and 
refrigeration companies, in desperation formed 
an association, pooled their crop, standardized 
the grading of their product, established their 
own selling agencies in the central markets, and 
soon controlled the whole industry, from the 
oranges on the trees, through the packing 
house, over the railroads, into the retailers’ 
hands—every operation, and the price. 

The dazzling success of the orange growers 
was later imitated and duplicated by the raisin 
growers. 

Both of these industries, however, differed 
in two essential respects from most other indus- 
tries: they produced only luxuries, and they 
tended, by reason of peculiar limitations of 
soil’ and climate, to be natural monopolies. 

Following the sweeping decisions dissolving 
the Northern Securities Company and the 
Standard Oil Company, there was a_note- 
worthy tendency among manufacturers to form 
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associations which would give them some of the 
advantages of which the prohibition against 
monopoly had deprived them. All of these 
associations ostensibly, and many of them in 
fact, merely sought to increase the effectiveness 
of their members by taking common council 
upon common problems and by exchanging 
discoveries in improved processes of manu- 
facture. A remarkable and benign example is 
the Association of Automobile Manufacturers, 
each of whose members gives all others the free 
use of all patented improvements, to the enor- 
mous advantage of the whole industry and 
to the very great service of the public. 

But the World War was the cause of the 
great crop of trade associations. When it 
became clear that the war was as much a war 
of organized economic resources as it was a war 
of organized fighting men, President Wilson 
made one of his happiest selections of men 
and placed Mr. Bernard M. Baruch in charge 
of the War Industries Board, with instructions 
to mobilize the manufacturing resources of the 
Nation for the single purpose of winning the 
war. Mr. Baruch executed this commission 
with brilliant success, and one of the most 
serviceable devices he used was to deal with a 
whole industry through the officers of the trade 
association of that industry. So effective was 
this method that, where an industry lacked 
such an association, Mr. Baruch demanded 
that one be organized, so that the Government 
might have an effective channel for immediate 
communication with its thousands of in- 
dividuals and might have a central source of 
information about the productive powers of 
that industry at any moment. These associa- 
tions became clearing houses of the facts about 
stocks of raw materials, work in process, labor 
employed, manufacturing processes in which 
duplication and waste might be eliminated, 
actual and potential output and—of secondary 
importance then, but of very great import- 
ance—costs of production, upon which the 
Government based the prices it would pay. 

This information enabled the Government to 
allocate raw materials and labor to the best 
advantage, and to buy its supplies at prices 
which, though higher than peace-time prices, 
were arrived at upon a basis of costs and not 
by guess-work, and were very much lower than 
the prices at first demanded by the manu- 
facturers. 

The manufacturers themselves were vastly 
enlightened by this experience. Many of them 


learned for the first time that some of their 
competitors were using much more effective 
methods than they, and what those methods 
were. Many learned for the first time how to 
figure their own costs of production—what cost- 
accounting really is. And—most revealing 
of all—they rediscovered the familiar fact 
that there is another kind of competition 
than competition in price, namely, that if 
everybody gets the same sale price for his pro- 
duct, any individual manufacturer can still 
make more money than his rival by either in- 
creased production or decreased cost of man- 
ufacture, or both. An enormous stimulation 
was given to the continuance, after the war, 
of the study of cost accounting, of improved 
processes, of the management of labor, and of 
the interchange of such information among the 
members of such trade associations. 

But some of these associations also retained a 
recollection of the advantage of a fixed sale 
price for the whole product of an industry. 
They had tasted the security of that fixed 
element in their individual calculations, and 
they enjoyed the relief it offered them from one 
of the several kinds of competition they faced. 
Some of them, as the Supreme Court has now 
declared the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation did, used the combined and digested 
information of all their members as a practical 
means of reaching an agreement to charge the 
public a fixed price without formally agreeing 
upon it. The Court has declared this action 
to be in restraint of trade, and unlawful. 
This decision has brought into question the 
legality of such associations engaging at all in 
any of the activities which they usually pursue. 
It has seemed to threaten their very existence, 
and thus bring about the destruction of their 
numerous obviously useful functions as well 
as of their operations which may be anti-social. 


The Hoover Conference 


OLLOWING the Supreme Court’s de- 
H cision in the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
case, Secretary Hoover undertook to 
clarify the position of trade associations in their 
relations with the public and the Government. 
These associations perform invaluable services, 
and Mr. Hoover sought to separate those ac- 
tivities which are essential to the performance 
of these services from those which are harmful 
to the public or which are against the law. 
Clearly, in undertaking to do this, Mr. Hoover 
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could not go back ef the law, nor could he even 
pre-determine the attitude the courts might 
take in deciding any individual case arising 
under them. Indeed, it would not be-desirable 
to make such a pre-determination, because the 
very reason for the existence of courts is that 
they shall apply a general principle to the par- 
ticular case, and that they shall redress the 
inequity of general law where its particular ap- 
plication works injustice. 

But Mr. Hoover could do two things, and 
these he has been doing: First, he could get an 
expert guess upon what is and what is not 
illegal, and he could get a consensus of opinion 
upon what are good and what are bad practices 
of trade associations generally. Mr. Hoover 
sought to achieve the first of these objects by 
addressing a carefully worded letter, under 
date of February 3rd of this year, to the At- 
torney General of the United States, asking him 
for his unofficial opinion upon the legality of 
a series of hypothetical activities of such as- 
sociations. This letter and Mr. Daugherty’s 
reply have been printed for general circulation 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which will supply copies upon request. 
These documents are well worth the study of 
business men. The most important aspect of 
them is the means which Mr. Hoover suggests 
as the best means to enable these associations 
to do all the proper things they have here- 
tofore been doing. In other words, he suggests 
a plan by which all the useful purposes of those 
activities may be achieved, and all the anti- 


social and illegal parts of them eliminated. 


This plan of Mr. Hoover’s is to have the 
trade associations continue to gather their 
invaluable data from members, including 
statistics of stocks of raw materials, work in 
process, costs of production, quantity of sales, 
and sales prices. But—and here is the point 
—they shall not distribute this organized in- 
formation to their own members, but shall 
turn it over to the Department of Commerce, 
which shall then distribute it to their members 
and to the public, simultaneously. 

This procedure would entirely eliminate the 
gravest objection to the present exchange of 
trade information by trade associations. That 
objection has been that the members, having 
identical data, and this data being only in 
their possession and not available to the public, 
were under a powerful temptation to agree 
tacitly upon an obvious maximum price de- 
duced from the data and, further, that the 
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public had no way of checking the propriety 
of that price. The Hoover plan, by giving the 
public the data at the same time as the mem- 
bers get it, supplies the buyer with the same 
means of calculating a fair price as is possessed 
by the manufacturer, and hence gives them 
an equality in trading. By this plan, the 
long-desired Open Price seems at last to be a 
practical possibility, under conditions that 
meet the requirements of the law. 

Such a method has almost innumerable 
merits. First of all is, that it brings the manu- 
facture and sale of commodities out of their 
present chaos of ignorance, superstition, rule- 
of-thumb, illicit intrigue, and uncertainty 
into the clear light of day, basing them upon 
a scientific determination of all the facts that 
properly enter into the making of prices, 
and placing buyer and seller simultaneously in 
possession of all those facts. 

Mr. Hoover has sought to achieve his other 
object—of getting a consensus of opinion on 
trade association—by holding a conference on 
the subject in Washington, beginning April 
12th. These lines are written before that 
date, but the foregoing editorials will serve 
to explain the significance of the daily news 
from that gathering. 


America in Control of Its Wireless 


EAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM H. G. 
R BULLARD of the United States Navy 
and his assistant, Commander S. C. 
Hooper, performed a very valuable service to 
the people of the United States of which the 
people have heard little. As a people we are 
accustomed to expecting much from the Army 
and Navy without special reward, and curiously 
enough the traditions of those services are such 
that we commonly get what we expect. 

Admiral Bullard’s case is a very good ex- 
ample. It was owing to this officer’s energy 
and foresight in doing more than his duty that 
the United States now has, in American hands, 
the most effective radio communication of 
any nation. 

With the exception of Marconi, almost all 
the great names in radio, Fessenden, de Forest, 
Squier, Pupin, Armstrong, etc., are Americans, 
yet by 1919 British commercial enterprise and 
finance had secured a dominant position in 
radio communication all over the world. As 
British enterprise had done the same with 
cable communication, an American invention, 
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the United States was largely dependent upon 
British companies for its communication with 
the rest of the world. As late as the be- 
ginning of 1919 the Marconi companies were 
dominant in the radio field all over the world. 
There were several Marconi companies in- 
cluding an American one, but the British 
Marconi Company controlled them all. In 
building up their business the Marconi com- 
panies were negotiating with the General 
Electric Company for some high speed alternat- 
ing current machines for sending, designed by 
Mr. Alexanderson, one of the engineers of that 
company. The negotiations had been inter- 
rupted by the war. During the war the 
General Electric Company, being unable to 
find a market for these machines, had set up 
two of them at its own expense as a demon- 
stration at the New Brunswick station of the 
American Marconi Company. 

This station had proved particularly effec- 
tive when taken over and operated by the 
Navy, Admiral Bullard being then Chief of 
Communications. The war being over, early 
in 1919 the negotiations were again in progress 
with the Marconi Company and all but settled 
when Admiral Bullard got back from Paris. 

On April 4, 1919, Mr. Owen Young, vice- 
president of the General Electric Company, got 
a telegram from Admiral Bullard asking him 
not to sign the agreement with the Marconi 
Company until the Admiral had a chance to 
see him. The next day the Admiral and Com- 
mander Hooper reached New York. The Ad- 
miral urged the General Electric Company asa 
patriotic American concern not to sell its appa- 
ratus to foreign companies and thereby impair 
the possibility of forming a strong enough 
American company to meet foreign competition. 

It was pointed out to him that the General 
Electric Company, had spent a great deal of 
money on this apparatus, that it was a manu- 
facturing company, not a radio company, that 
it could sell to the Associated Marconi Com- 
panies and that there was practically no other 
customer. But that did not discourage the 
Admiral. He persuaded the General Electric 
Company to have the courage of his convictions 
and to try to form an American radio company 
and sell its apparatus there. He promised to 
try to get for such a company, government 
support; and he did try and nearly succeeded. 

However, by this time the General Electric 
Company had gotten a firm hold on the Ad- 
miral’s convictions and proceeded regardless 


of the failure to get government support. The 
first essential was to get control of the American 
Marconi Company. Mr. Young went to Eng- 
land and persuaded the British Company to 
sell its interests and to make satisfactory traf- 
fic arrangements with the new American con- 
cern. Likewise the French Marconi Company 
agreed to sell the Tuckerton, L. I., station to 
the Radio Corporation of America, as the new 
company was called. By these negotiations 
the Radio Corporation came into possession 
of all the high powered sending stations in the 
United States except the Government stations, 
and had, moreover, favorable traffic arrange- 
ments with the companies in Europe. 

Then the problem was to develop the facili- 
ties both commercially and technically as 
rapidly as possible. To this end Mr. Young 
sought the aid of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company which, beside its great 
experience in selling communication, had also 
done a great amount of investigating in the 
radio field. An arrangement was made 
whereby the Telegraph Company and its manu- 
facturing subsidiary, the Western Electric, 
made all their patents and investigations 
available to the General Electric Company 
and for use by the Radio Corporation; and 
in return the General Electric made all its 
patents and devices available for the West- 
ern Electric and the Telephone Company, 
it being agreed that the Radio Corporation 
should not use these licenses in the telephone 
field and the Telephone Company should not 
use the licenses it received in the commercial 
radio field except where it supplemented the 
telephone system. 

So at the instigation of an admiral in the 
Navy an American radio company came into 
being, and under the management of Mr. 
Young it acquired the backing not only of the 
General Electric Company but of the Telephone 
Company as well, and later the Westinghouse 
Company made its patents and devices avail- 
able for the Radio Corporation also. 

On April 4, 1919, the Radio Corporation ex- 
isted only in the brain of Admiral Bullard. 
On December 1, 1919, it was ready for business. 
On March 1, 1920, it received the stations from 
the hands of the Government. It is now the 
largest and best equipped commercial radio 
company in the world, is American run and 
American owned, and provides the United 
States with American controlled communica- 
tion with the rest of the world. There are 















now five circuits—to great Britain, to Norway, 
to Germany, to France, and across the Pacific. 

There is still another interesting milestone 
in the progress of Admiral Bullard’s idea of 
American control of American radio. The 


Radio Corporation has extended the Monroe © 


Doctrine to South America. The Radio Cor- 
poration agreed with the British Marconi 
Company that the patent rights of both com- 
panies for South America be transferred to a 
company to be known as the Radio Corpora- 
tion of South America. This company will 
have traffic arrangements to North America 
with the Radio Corporation and to the British 
Empire with the British Marconi Company. 
The Monroe Doctrine part of the agreement 
is to the effect that while the British and Amer- 
ican companies have equal financial interests 
in the Radio Corporation of South America, 
the operation of the company and the majority 
of the board of directors is to be American. 
It is also provided that the German and French 
interests may be taken into the South American 
companies provided always that they accept (in 
the words of Mr. Young) “the principle we have 
stated to the British Company, to the French, 
and to the Germans, that the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America must be the dominating in- 
fluence and the controlling influence if such in- 
fluence is to be outside South America.” Ad- 
miral Bullard’s idea and Mr. Young’s execution 
suddenly changed the United States from one 
of the least consequential nations in radio to 
one of the best equipped. 


Books and Business 


INE books stimulate the creative im- 
* agination, and it is a curious blind spot 
in the imagination of publishers that 
they so seldom advertise their best works of 
fiction in a way to bring this truth home to the 
minds of business men. Exactly the same 
powers of creative vision go into the writing of 
a great play or novel as go into the creation of 
a great business idea. And it is a property of 
this creative imagination that it fires the minds 
of all similar spirits, so that a real poet is excited 
to activity upon seeing a great business achieve- 
ment, and a real business builder is excited 
mentally upon reading a great novel. 

A wise man once said he observed of himself 
that, unless he read some one of Shakespeare’s 
plays every so often, he found he went stale in 
business, because his imagination was not stim- 
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ulated and he fell into a mental rut from the 
repetition of uninspiring detail work. Shake- 
speare woke him up, startled his mind out of its 
conventional routine, and set it working in the 


vein of creative thought. It started him think- 
ing in terms of ideas instead of in terms of 
habits. 

There is no doubt of this effect of fine works 
of the imagination. Different men get it from 
different kinds of writing. Some get it from 
poetry, some from fiction, some from essays. 
When a man says he prefers Tennyson above 
all other writers, what he means is that poetry 
in general and Tennyson in particular produces 
in his mind the glow of enjoyable activity that 
always accompanies mental creation. Indeed, 
what we enjoy in the reading of imaginative 
literature is less the ideas of the writer and 
the pictures he draws than the ideas and 
the pictures which he compels us to create 
for ourselves. To prove that the writer is but 
little more important than the reader in this 
act of creation, it is only necessary to ask a 
friend who has read your favorite novel to de- 
scribe your favorite character in it and then 
observe what a different description of that 
character he will give from the one you would 
have given. Friendships of a life-time have 
been destroyed by the controversy over Ham- 
let’s sanity. 

This stimulating quality of literature is 
implied in the adage that all work and no play 
makes Jack adull boy. Play itself rejuvenates, 
not because it is a change of activity, but be- 
cause it demands a fresh exercise of the imagina- 
tion. The man who defines golf as “chasing 
a little white ball five miles’ gets no re-creation 
out of golf, because he does not see the game 
with imagination. In the true enthusiast, the 
very thought of his clubs and his course sets his 
imagination tingling, devising new experiments 
of stance and swing to perfect the shots he has 
found difficult. Fine books fire fine business 
minds with the same creative activity. A real 
adventure lies in the search for another author 
whose manner charms and whose matter stings 
the imagination to enjoyable exercise. 


A Magazine of International Affairs 


R. HERBERT S. HOUSTON, until 
M recently a vice-president of Double- 
day, Page & Company, has under- 
taken on his own account the publication 


of a monthly magazine devoted exclusively 
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to international affairs. Our World, as the 
magazine is called, has for its purpose the 
education of the American public in a know- 
ledge of other lands and the promotion of 
goodwill and peace among the nations by 
making them better acquainted with one an- 
other. 

No more useful public service could be 
undertaken at this time. Most American 
magazines that deal with public affairs are 
consciously striving to forward these causes. 
Our World is the first to devote its entire 
contents every month to them. Mr. Houston 
brings to his enterprise a splendid enthusiasm, 
a personal acquaintance with important people 
in many countries, and an experience of several 
years in the active leadership of the League 
to Enforce Peace and similar organizations. 
He carries with him the hearty good wishes of 
his former associates in Doubleday, Page & 
Company, with whom he labored so effectively 
for twenty-one years in the upbuilding of the 
advertising and circulation of their various 
magazines. 


So Passes the Sovereignty of the Seas 
|‘ HIS new book, “The Great Adventure 


in Washington: the Story of the Confer- 

ence,” the author, Mr. Mark Sullivan, 
concludes that the chief historical importance 
of that momentous meeting resides in the fact 
that Great Britain yielded the actual “do- 
minion of the seas,’ and the United States 
yielded their potential dominion—without war. 
Never before in history has naval dominance 
passed from a nation without an armed struggle 
to retain it. And never before has a nation 
foregone an opportunity to seize it, when it 
had the physical force to do so. 

Britain is no longer Mistress Of the Seas. 
The United States will now never be. 

The only possible explanation of so great 
an act of mutual renunciation is that it was an 
act of mutual trust. Great Britain, to whom 
the seas are the very avenues of life, has de- 
fended preéminence upon them successively 
against Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and 
Germany. She feared each of these nations 
at their meridian, because each was an ag- 
gressive Power, disposed to use its might 
against all other Powers, and_ specifically 
against Great Britain. She knows we have no 
such intentions, and she is not afraid to share 
the suzerainty of the seas with us. For just 


that reason, too, we feel no impulse to assert 
our undoubted power to pass Great Britain in 
naval armament. In the days of her domi- 
nance, that dominion has been benign. She 
has shared freely what she firmly possessed. 
In the future days of equality, we shall have a 
larger share in the naval policy of the world, 
but there will be no change in ine policy of 
preserving the safety of the seas for the 
free use of them by all who travel them in 
peace. 

This partnership in a beneficent trusteeship 


‘of the oceans can scarcely fail to have a pro- 


found effect upon many collateral fields of 
policy of the two nations. Our commercial 
rivalry will continue, but it will inevitably be 
softened and become more mutually consider- 
ate. Rivalry between friends so pledged to 
fundamental unity of purpose cannot be such 
rivalry as exists between covert or potential 
enemies or as exists between lip-service friends. 
Fields of commercial opportunity will be eyed 
by each with some reference to a common 
welfare. Britain will be less disposed to chal- 
lenge our markets in quarters which are in our 
natural channels of trade, and we, on the other 
hand, will be less disposed to challenge British 
experience and established skill in the mari- 
time carrying trade which is the foundation of 
their economic life. 


Porto Rico 


N THE January number, the Wor p's 

| Work published an article by ex-Governor 

Regis Post of Porto Rico, which discussed 

the advisability of giving the Porto Ricans self- 

government in their internal affairs, reserving 

to the United States the control of their foreign 
affairs and defense. 

About the same time Representative Camp- 
bell of Kansas, who is on the Committee, 
introduced a bill along the same lines as Mr. 
Post advocated. 

Among those informed and interested in 
Porto Rican affairs there has been recently 
much discussion of changes needed in the 
governmental machinery of the Island, based 
upon the hypothesis (1) that the Porto Ricans 
have earned the right to a greater degree of 
self-government than they were accorded by the 
original act setting up American control after 
the war with Spain (2) that it was not advisable 
either for the Porto Ricans or for the United 
States to have them vote in our national elec- 
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tions and therefore (3), that some form of au- 
tonomy or free state should be provided for 
them, with various powers such as defense and 
international relations reserved for the United 
States. ’ 

However, this discussion has been unfortu- 
nately somewhat beclouded by the personality 
of the new governor of Porto Rico. 

Shortly after the article by Mr. Post ap- 
peared, the WorLp’s Work received the follow- 
ing letter. 


San Juan, Porto Rico, 
February 22, 1922. 
Epitor, Worip’s Work, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
My dear Sir: 

I read an article in WorLpD’s Work by ex-Gover- 
nor Post recently, in which you covered the situation 
quite fully in Porto Rico, but failed to say anything 
pertaining to our present Governor. You perhaps 
know that Governor Reily has been attacked most 
viciously by the Independence element here and by 
the Kansas City Star in Kansas City. Governor 
Reily was President Harding’s Western manager, 
and the Kansas City Star was the sponsor of General 
Wood for the Presidential nomination. After the 
fight was opened here on the Governor a man by the 
name of Mack Jones went to Kansas City and se- 
cured certain affidavits against the Governor. I am 
inclosing you a copy of one affidavit with a reply by 
same party, showing how these affidavits were 
secured. They were all secured in this same manner 
and answered accordingly. These papers were all 
seen by the President and the Governor was im- 
mediately exonerated. I am sending them to you 
for your information. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) R. H. Topp. 
Republican National Committeeman. 


To this the editors replied: 


March 2, 1922. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter about the affidavits made by 
Mr. Ross concerning Governor Reily. If my 
memory serves me correctly, you have not given me 
the complete documentation of this case. I think 
the New York Times published a third affidavit from 
Mr. Ross to the effect that there were questionable 
circumstances about the method by which Governor 
Reily obtained the second affidavit from Mr. Ross. 

But aside from this question I would like any 
information which the Committee would like to 
give me concerning Mr. Reily’s previous career and 
the service, experience, and accomplishments which 
led to his appointment to the Governorship of Porto 
Rico. The only fact which your letter mentioned 
was that Mr. Reily was an early supporter of Presi- 
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dent Harding’s candidacy. This shows a political 
acumen in domestic politics, but when we appear 
before the world as the leading exponent of altru- 
istic, wise, and generous government of dependent 
peoples, there must be particular reasons of fitness 
for the appointment of any man to such an import- 
ant post as the Governorship of Porto Rico. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) ARTHUR W. PAGE. 
Mr. R. H. Todd 

San Juan, Porto Rico. 


In the meanwhile Mr. Davila, the com- 
missioner from Porto Rico, in a speech before 
Congress, presented a very grave indictment 
of Governor Reily and his actions in Porto 
Rico, and asked for a Congressional investiga- 
tion. At this writing Congress has not ordered 
this investigation, but it is highly important 
that it should. 

I] 


F AMERICA has one singularity of policy 

upon which it has prided itself more than 
another, it has been that we are disinterested 
in our administration of our colonial pos- 
sessions. The high-minded service of such 
colonial governors as W. Cameron Forbes, 
General Leonard Wood, and William Howard 
Taft has been, we have felt, truly representa- 
tive of our benignant and unselfish interest in 
the wards of the nation. They have expressed 
in practice what we felt in intention, namely, 
our sense of trusteeship for the welfare of less 
fortunate millions of peoples whose destinies 
became linked with our own through no choice 
of theirs and largely through chance so far as 
we were concerned. 

Quite apart, therefore, from the merits of 
the controversy now. raging about the person 
of Governor Mont Reily, of Porto Rico, it 
seems unfortunate that the circumstances of 
his appointment are such that they inevitably 
place both the President and Mr. Reily’s crit- 
ics in a false position when the Governor’s 
official acts are under review. The facts of 
those acts cannot be discussed in an atmosphere 
of impartial inquiry, because Mr. Reily was 
Mr. Harding’s pre-convention campaign man- 
ager in the West in 1920, and he is therefore 
Mr. Harding’s political friend. If he were 
only Mr. Harding’s personal friend, the situ- 
ation would be less difficult. Mr. Harding’s 
personal friend might be the President’s po- 
litical enemy, and no damage done. But as 
things stand, criticism of Mr. Reily cannot 
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be extricated from the appearance of criticism 
of the President in all three of his rdles, namely, 
President, party leader, and human being. 

Government being political, and politicians 
being human, such situations are bound to 
arise. But would it not be well to arrange 
appointments so that such situations do not 
arise in our colonial possessions? The Col- 
lector of the Port of New York might be in- 
volved in such a crisis as now swirls about Mr. 
Reily, but the excitement would be in our 
own borders, and conducted wholly by our- 
selves, who understand these things and are 
really tolerant even in our most violent con- 
troversies over them. But when such a con- 
troversy is staged in one of our dependencies, 
among wards of alien speech and different 
psychology, they cannot but sow seeds of 
dissatisfaction and mistrust that are both 
disastrous to our charges and costly to our 
prestige. The habit of paying political debts 
with public office is an accepted usage in this 
country. But it seems proper to urge that 
it be not extended to regions where we occupy 
a position both delicate and charged with a 
peculiar obligation. We select our own rulers, 
and we can patiently endure an occasional 
misfit in their appointments of officers of gov- 
ernment. But our colonials did not choose 
our sovereignty, and they have no voice in the 
selection of their governors. As our wards, 
they are entitled to men chosen to rule over 
them who are selected by only one test, and 
that the test of fitness. Political considera- 
tions, in the partisan sense, certainly have no 
place in these appointments. 


Tacna-Arica 


LITTLE-HERALDED _ international 
A conference of great importance, con- 

vening in Washington on April 26th, 
will, we may reasonably hope, permanently 
settle one of the oldest and most vexing dis- 
putes in Latin America, a dispute that has had 
an injurious effect upon Pan-American affairs 
generally for nearly forty years. 

At this conference, plenipotentiaries of Chile 
and Peru will sit down with full authority from 
their governments to negotiate a complete 
settlement of the controversy over the owner- 
ship of the provinces of Tacna and Arica. In 
the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-83, Chile 
was victorious and seized these southern pro- 
vinces from Peru. By the Treaty of Ancon, 





which concluded this war, Chile was to ad- 
minister these provinces for ten years, and then, 
in 1893, a plebiscite was to be held to permit 
them to determine whether they should re- 
main under Chilean rule or return to Peru. 
This plebiscite was never held, as Peru con- 
tended that only the native population should 
vote in it, whereas Chile demanded votes for 
the Chilean laborers who had migrated to the 
provinces to work the nitrate beds. As neither 
side would recede from its position, Chile has 
continued to hold the provinces, and the re- 
lations of the two countries have been embit- 
tered by the controversy ever since. 

Indirect evils have flowed from this dispute. 
When Mr. Bryan, as Secretary of State, was 
negotiating his innocuous arbitration treaties, 
Chile declined to adhere to them because she 
was afraid they would put this subject out of 
her control. And many similar instances have 
occurred in the most unexpected places. 

The work of bringing Chile and Peru at last 
to a practical attitude toward the question is 
largely the achievement of Under Secretary 
of State Henry Fletcher who leaves Washington 
shortly to become American Minister at Brus- 
sels. By tactful argument and persuasion, he 
finally brought about an agreement between 
the two countries that they would negotiate 
directly at Washington, where they would have 
access constantly to the friendly offices of the 
American Government in facilitating an under- 
standing. The agreement further provides 
that, if the negotiations fail, both countries 
will accept the arbitration of the United States, 
and abide by its decision. 

There is every reason, therefore, to consider 
this question to be on the eve of a permanent 
and amicable settlement. 


Schools and Roads 


CCORDING to the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, in 
North Carolina, every day in the school 


year, fourteen thousand children are carried 
to school in .motor vehicles. Consolidation 


of the one-room country school houses into 


high grade central schools is going forward 
rapidly in that state. It is also going forward 
in many other states and is an important de- 
velopment in our public educational system. 
It would not be possible without good roads 
over which the children can be carried in prac- 
tically all kinds of weather, or without motor 
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cars in which to carry them quickly and com- 
fortably. The motor car is probably the more 
important of these two instruments to better 
education, and it is being supplied in abun- 
dance, but it cannot operate effectively ex- 
cept over good roads and these are coming more 
slowly. 

Present plans will provide ultimately for a 
net-work of improved highways connecting 
the county seats of practically every county 
throughout the United States. This is the 
work now going forward with Federal aid in 
the various states, the states being required 
to pay half the cost and to enforce an adequate 
daily inspection of the improved highways and 
to maintain them. The completed system 
will be from 180,000 to 200,000 miles in extent. 
About 70,000 is now done. Mr. Thomas H. 
McDonald, Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, says if $50,000,000 a year is 
spent from the Federal Treasury, this system 
can be completed in twenty years; if we are not 
willing to wait for twenty years, $75,000,000 a 
year from Federal funds will complete the job 
in fifteen years, and $100,000,000 a year will 
do it in ten. The states are eager to obtain 
this Federal aid and so far have paid more than 
half the cost of the work done. 


Last year there was expended for all road | 


purposes in this country about $600,000,000. 
That included Federal funds, state funds, and 
local expenditures outside of municipalities. 
As Mr. MacDonald has pointed out, after 
deducting the license fees paid on motor vehi- 
cles this is an expenditure of but one and one- 
tenth cents per day for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. Our highway improve- 
ment bill is therefore not a heavy tax in rela- 
tion to the benefits we all derive from improved 
roads. 


The Day of the Demagogue 


FTER every war come the demagogues, 
and the present is no exception. Wars 
upset the orderly pattern of life, and 

then follow confusion of thought and discontent 
of feeling. These elements make fertile soil 
for the reckless seeker after popularity. He 
capitalizes the discontent by becoming a leader 
of the critics, and he capitalizes the confusion 
of thought by advocating any plausible nos- 
trum of political relief that comes to hand. 
By such processes rise to factitious prominence 
such personages as the Jim Reeds, the Hiram 
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Johnsons, the Tom Watsons, the Tom Heflins 
and the rest of those who do the most talking 
and the least work in Congress, and who 
give the undeserved odium that is indiscrim- 
inately applied to the honorable profession 
of politics. 

It is a delight, therefore, when one of those 
quieter men, of true constructive ability and 
laborious industry, leaves his tasks for a few 
moments and becomes vocal long enough to 
show what a real mind in action looks like, and 
to demolish his petty adversaries in one sweep- 
ing statement of his case. Such an exhibition 
was the speech by Senator Carter Glass in 
January, now available in printed form as the 
“Truth About the Federal Reserve System.” 
Senator Glass had sat by for months while 
certain members of Congress and certain 
sections of the press filled the public mind 
with wild tales about the Federal Reserve 
Board, charging especially that the Board had 
restricted banking credits during the period 
of falling prices, to the ruin of the agricultural 
regions; that the Board had discriminated 
against farmers in favor of manufacturers and 
business men; and even that members of the 
Board had lent themselves public monies to 
use in speculation. 

Senator Glass finally lost patience and rose 
in the Senate to answer these critics. His 
speech, which consumed parts of two days, 
was a crystal clear presentment of the docu- 
mentary evidence of the facts, as convincing as 
the available evidence that the earth is round 
and not flat. It is a delight to read it, and it 
conveys a wealth of accurate information 
about the purpose and practical operation of 
the Federal Reserve Act which it is worth 
everyone’s while to know. 

The conclusion of the speech, however, is a 
gem of illuminating sarcasm. It not only 
demolishes a group of reckless critics, but it 
describes the type in a way by which its speci- 
mens can be identified. Senator Glass said: 


Mr. President, I know perfectly well that, com- 
pared with the great men from my own state who 
have adorned high positions in the service of the 
country, I do not rank as much of a figure in public 
life; but I fervently thank Heaven that no man 
may truthfully say I ever misrepresented things to 
my constituents or practised the arts of a deceiver. 
I] have tried to render service in the twenty years 
I have been in Congress. If I have failed, it is my 
fault; and never shall I undertake to excuse my 
delinquency by telling the people of Virginia things 
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that are not true about measures upon which I have 
been called to pass. I try to inform myself and 
to act with intelligence and composure. I am not 
afraid of consequences, because I would rather retain 
my self-respect than to occupy a seat in this or any 
other body for the balance of the limited time I have 
to live. 

In connection I may recall that in the comedy by 
Eupolis, called “The Demi,” all the demagogues in 
hell, one by one, are made to come up and pass in 
review. At last, when Pericles is named, a character 
in the play exclaims: 

“And here, by way of summary, now we've 
done, 

“Behold, in brief, the heads of all in one!’ 

God knows I would rather in the day of judgment 
take my place with outcasts than to have any honest 
person say of me in respect of a vital and pregnant 
problem of government what was here said of this 
Athenian palterer. Any Senator, who discovers 
his own likeness in the picture, is at liberty to ap- 
propriate the analogy. 


When Should a Radical Be Conservative ? 


HE independent political opinion repre- 

sented by such journals as the New Re- 

public and the Nation is avaluablepart of 
the mechanism that makes government ‘ ‘work” 
under the two-party system. If every voter 
were either a confirmed Republican or a con- 
firmed Democrat, we should f 2rmanently 
have the Republican Party in control of na- 
tional affairs, unchastened by the fear of 
Democratic defeat. The independent voter 
supplies the mobile weight which tips the poli- 
tical scales one way or the other. And part of 
his education comes from such journals as those 
named above. 

For this reason, a special responsibility rests 
upon them. Their purpose is professedly the 
welfare of the country. How best achieve that 
purpose? In times of political stagnation and 
reaction, the obvious course of these journals 
is to espouse the radical cause, hoping thereby 
to tip the political scales and get a result that 
is at least an advance toward liberalism in 
government. But what about their course in 
a time when radicalism is commoner than 
conservatism—commoner even than liberal- 
ism? Should such a journal continue to feed 
the fires of radicalism, with the danger that it 
may help change radicalism into a conflagra- 
tion of anarchy? Or should it .consider its 
duty to lie in its function of supplying the 
balance-weight to the scales, and, now that 
the scales are tipped heavily toward radicalism, 


throw its weight toward the conservative side, 
to help them balancer 

These questions are worth the pondering of 
the independent voter, too. He has a like 
responsibility. 


Big Enough Men for Big Business 


EADERS of this magazine are especially 
R invited to read Mr. Philip Cabot’s 
brief article, “Why Big Businesses 
Often Fail,” on page 33 of this issue. There, 
in a few vivid words, they will find a penetrat- 
ing analysis of one of the most striking phenom- 
ena in present-day American business life. 
This phenomenon is the “slowing down” of 
great enterprises as soon as the hands of the 
geniuses who built them are withdrawn from 
their management. 

Examples of this trait are easily recalled. 
Andrew Carnegie created a gigantic steel in- 
dustry from nothing. He sold the whole bus- 
iness to the Steel Corporation twenty-one years 
ago. The new management took a going con- 
cern, and in the years since (enough to bring a 
man from birth to voting age), it has not added 
a fraction of his achievement in the form of 
increased service to the world. James J. Hill 
spanned half a continent with railroads, and 
peopled a wilderness. He died six years ago, 
and the then unfinished portions of his dream 
are still unfinished. 

Various explanations of this phenomenon 
have been offered, and all of them partially 
true. Hill himself complained bitterly of 
Government regulation which, by depressing 
his earnings, made it impossible for him to 
finance the additions to his system that were 
necessary not merely to its growth but to its 
adequate functioning as an operating mechan- 
ism. Henry Ford frequently warns his fellow 
builders that control by bankers paralyzes the 
hand that seeks to build. Mr. Cabot, a 
banker, looking constantly for men to manage 
great enterprises which he has financed, finds 
a difficulty which suggests what both Hill and 
Ford really mean. Mr. Cabot finds that there 
is a vast difference between an “operating 
man” and a “manager.” He finds that he 
can get plenty of sound operating men (chiefly 
engineers) to run big businesses, but that they 
seldom run them at a profit. He finds, in 
other words, that it is not enough to “run” 
a business: it has got to grow, or it will not 
pay. And operating men are not builders: 
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they lack imagination, and the fire of enthusi- 
asm that is necessary to make dreams come 
true. 

What Hill’s and Mr. Ford’s and Mr. Cabot’s 
various explanations all come to is this: The 
best man to run a business is the man who 
knows how to build it. And that type of man 
is impatient of restraint, because his peculiar 
combination of qualities of mind and character 
is not transmissible, and hence the only way 
he can get his results is to do his work in his 
own way. 

There is evidence that sometimes this type 
of man succeeds to the management of a great 
enterprise which was originally built by another 
man of the same type; but he makes a success 
of it only when he comes into as undisputed 
control of it as was enjoyed by the original 
builder. The career of E. H. Harriman was 
an example of this fact. The Union Pacific 
Railroad was built by a group of men of the 
genius type, and it was a success so long as one 
of them (Collis P. Huntington) remained in 
control of its management. After his death, 
the road went through the financial doldrums 
to bankruptcy, when Harriman acquired con- 
trol. Once firmly in the saddle, the Wall 
Street gambler turned railroad manager and 
began a dazzling series of radical improvements 
in his system that were not only profitable to 
his company but a great benefit to the West. 

Mr. Cabot sees all this clearly, and he feels 
that part of the hope of big businesses lies in 
some plan of paying the banker enough money 
for his service in finding men of the true man- 
ager type to make it worth his while really to 
look for them. That feeling is sound, but it is 
only part of the remedy. When these men 
are found, they must be released from banker 
control, so that they may freely use their ec- 
centric mental processes to get results. And 
they must be released from all but the minimum 
of governmental control, for the same reason. 
Government control of too rigid a type has 
driven these men from the railroad business, to 
the profound injury of all other businesses 
—agricultural and industrial and commer- 
cial. 

America’s stride, almost in one generation, 
to the forefront of the world in railroading and 
industry was achieved under a system of al- 
most unrestrained individualism. The evils 
that sprung up along with that amazing pro- 
gress were largely moral evils, which public 
opinion, backed by criminal statutes, ought to 
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be equal to curing. But the American ten- 
dency has been to cure them by statutes which 
regulate the details of operation (as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission) and the size of 
profits (as the excess profits tax). This method 


-is wrong, because it kills the free operation of 


the building instinct in men of exceptional 
powers. It would be intelligent to send a 
railroad president to prison for a disastrous 
train wreck on his road, for that would compel 
him to take whatever measures he needed to 
prevent wrecks; but it is stupid to prescribe 
how many men he shall employ on every train, 
for that number should vary according to the 
variations in traffic and the progress of inven- 
tion. 

Mr. Cabot’s article opens a new vista of 
thought upon one of the most important prob- 
lems of modern business, and for its stimulating 
suggestiveness it deserves a careful reading. 


The Labor Problem is the Employer’s Job 


HEN John Dryden said, in 1678, that 
“men are but children of a larger 
growth,” he probably meant only 


that they retained many of their childish vani- 
ties after they had grown to man’s estate. If so, 
he reasoned even better than he knew, for the 
psychological tests of the soldiers drafted into 
the American Army demonstrated that a 
large majority of men never grow up mentally. 
Their bodies grow. They acquire a certain 
increased experience and some _ additional 
knowledge; but their mental reach, their 
powers of reason, do not expand. Only a 
minority have high mental powers to develop. 
And only a part of this minority have a full 
opportunity to develop the powers they have. 

These observations offer a rational explana- 
tion of the familiar fact that the world is 
divided into the leaders and the led. The 
leaders are that fraction of the minority who 
have exceptional mental powers and an op- 
portunity to develop them. To state the 
proposition another way: The world is made 
up of a great number of children who are led 
by a small number of men. 

Carrying this conception over into the world 
of business suggests a new conception of the 
relation between employers and labor. There 
are, of course, a great many stupid employers, 
and there are a great many intelligent work- 
men. But viewing the two classes broadly, it 
seems a rational generalization to say that 


a 
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employers represent the mental capacity of 
adult men and that workmen average the 
mental capacity of full-grown children. 
Whether workingmen generally will agree to 
this generalization or not, it is quite certain 
that it represents the real opinion which the 
average employer holds of himself. He feels 
that he is an-employer because he has exercised 
superior capacities. 

What, then, becomes of the employer’s case 
who feels that he has to “fight”’ labor? What 
becomes of the case of the capitalistic class 
which admits labor as an adversary? Both 
logically fall into the category of a father who 
would admit that he had a “class war” on with 
his sons, or of a schoolmaster who. had to 
“fight” his pupils. We would deride either if 
he should offer such an excuse. We would say 
to him that his superior brains, superior force, 
and greater experience placed upon him the 
responsibility of finding a way to- get along 
with the boys: we would certainly not say that 
the boys ought to learn how to get on with him. 

In other words, the labor problem is the 
employers’ job. They claim the rights of 
leadership and the rewards of leadership. 
They claim these rights and rewards in virtue 
of superior brains. By the same token they 
assume its responsibilities. If there is a 

“problem” in the relations of employers and 
labor, it is the duty of the brainier group to 
solve it. The grown men of industry cannot 
demand that the children of industry shall 
work out the most difficult of all its complexi- 
ties, namely, the human element.. The grown 
men of industry cannot plead that they have got 
to fight the children of industry. 

The grown men’s job is to make the indus- 
trial home (the factory) or the industrial 
school-room, as you please, as intelligently 
interesting and livable a place as the ordinary 
home or school-room. It has got to be done 
by the same measures as those adopted by 
successful fathers and wise school-masters. 
The father who wants to have full influence 
with his sons doesn’t try to get it by having 
his dealings with them through a third person; 
and the school-master is not the most success- 
ful who leaves his classes in charge of a moni- 
tor. The most successful employers are those 
who maintain the closest relations with their 
men; and some of the very largest employers 
manage to do it, and find it a very profitable 
expenditure of their time. 

The analogy of father and school-master 


with the employer of labor can be worked out 
in many ways, and it will be found in practice 
that the employers who have the least trouble 
with labor are those that unconsciously have 
operated as if that analogy were in their minds. 
They inspire by example rather than by-pre- 
cept, they control by understanding rather 
than by rule, they deal frankly and justly, 
explaining their perplexities, admitting their 
mistakes, and sharing their good fortune. Mr. 
Samuel Crowther, in this magazine, answering 
the question, “Why Fight Labor?’’, cites con- 
spicuous examples of great American em- 
ployers who follow this system with success. 
All these men have accepted the responsibility 
of adult mentality. They have realized that 
they ought not to fight children, and they 
have used the brains with which Nature en- 
dowed them to prevent a fight from starting. 
That is the proper attitude for grown men to 
take, and when employers generally get the 
idea that it is a “baby act” for men to fight 
children they will stop complaining of “labor 
troubles” and will use their brains to prevent 
them. 


The Stock Market Barometer 


HEN there is a sustained movement 
in the price of active listed stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 


it is a good indication of what the trend 
of business will be some months ahead. Manip- 
ulation of the market by wealthy speculators 
may move stocks up or down over a limited 
period, but with widely distributed issues, 
like United States Steel, no such operations 
could long influence prices in one direction if 
the best business judgment of the country 
believed that direction to be contrary to the 
business outlook. The composite price of 
all active stocks represents the best business 
vision of the country plus the vision of shrewd 
speculators who make their living by being 
able to foresee what business conditions are 
likely to be six months hence. 

This composite price, as represented by the 
various averages that are compiled, has been 
moving steadily upward since last fall,.and we 
are now able to see why it started on this 
upward swing. Farm products have seen 
a substantial increase in value from their too 
low levels; the farmer, including the cotton 
planter, if the boll-weevil does not get his crop, 
can see better times ahead. The steel in- 
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dustry is operating at something like 70 per 
cent. of capacity where it was down to nearly 
15 per cent. last July, and at about 33 per cent. 
around the close of the year. In our new 
giant industry—motor cars—there has been 
considerable improvement lately, General Mo- 
tors, the largest unit with a production of 
various-priced cars, now turning out more than 
twice as many as it did a year ago. The rail- 
roads are using more freight cars and their 
net earnings are better than last year, having 
reached the 6 per cent. on valuation which 
Congress said they were ‘entitled to. And 
building is active despite high labor costs. 

Business, therefore, can clearly be said to 
be looking up. In some lines there may still 
be agreement with the jest that it is “on its 
back and looking up,” but prices generally 
have shown stability and buoyancy around pre- 
sent levels, so business men can plan for the 
future. There are still more weak and rotten 
spots that may be cleaned up by the easy road 
through bankruptcy, but we will be better off 
for the eradication of these, especially those 
of the latter variety in the financial field. 

The foundations seem to be well laid for a 
gradual return of prosperity. There is, for- 
tunately, no prospect of an immediate boom 
in business, which prevents some people from 
visualizing a better future. If the stock mar- 
ket barometer is of any value, however, such 
a future is ahead. The remarkable advance 
in bonds that has also taken place is an indica- 
tion that interest rates will continue low, an 
excellent foundation stone for business activity. 
A manufacturing costs in the automotive 

industry due to “standardization” is 
announced by The Journal of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, based on estimates 
made by 146 engineers and executives of leading 
companies in the field. In their opinion this 
saving amounts to 15 per cent. of the retail 
value of automotive products, and this value is 
estimated at five billion dollars. 

Automobile manufacturers have been leaders 
in “standardization.” To-day when an auto- 
motive engineer designs a new car, or any part 
of a car, he makes constant use of his S.A.E. 
hand-book, a loose-leaf volume of about 200 
pages, which gives him the latest information 
as to what are the present accepted standards 


Saving by Standardization 
SAVING of $750,000,000 a year in 


for all parts in which individuality of design or 
specification would only increase the expense 
and add in no way to the value of the product. 
There are 300 of these standards, starting with 
the pitch of screw threads and size of bolts 
and extending to the composition of alloy steels. 
A reduction from more than 200 in the latter to 
less than 50 has been effected by the adoption 
of these standards and this reduces the cost 
of these special steels for automobile and 
kindred uses by a large percentage. 

The report of the Committee of Engineers 
of the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties, appointed by Herbert Hoover to study 
the causes of waste in industry, found that 
“defective control of design results in the major 
waste, since it prevents standardization of 
product.” Its investigation covered the men’s 
clothing manufacturing industry, the building 
industry, printing, boot and shoe manu- 
facturing, the metal trades, and textile manu- 
facturing. The summary of this report in- 
cluded these items, indicating the saving that 
might be effected by standardization in some 
of these industries: 

In the building trades the standardization 
of the thickness of certain walls might mean a 
saving of $600 in the cost of the average 
house. Standardized mill work such as win- 
dow frames, doors, and other similar items 
would reduce the cost. 

In the printing trades it found a wide varia- 
tion in flat bed cylinder presses; more than 600 
types of folding machines, and approximately 
6,000 brands of paper, 50 per cent. of which 
are more or less inactive, and result in tying up 
money in unnecessary stock. 

As an example of disregard of standard size, 
it pointed out that the Federal Reserve Bank 
check will not cut without waste from many of 
the regular paper sizes, and that among current 
magazines there are 18 variations in width and 
76 in length of page or column. Among trade 
paper publications there are 33 variations in 
width and 64 in length; among newspapers 
16 in width and 55 in length. Such variations 
cost the public not less than $100,000,000 each 
year, this committee says. A trim of one-quar- 
ter inch on a 6 by 9 page is equal to 7 per cent. 
of the total cost of the paper. 

In the building trades the waste of time and 
money through duplication of estimates and 
of designs runs up to millions every year. An- 
other source of waste comes from defective 
drawings, specifications, and. tolerances, which 
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would be eliminated if there was adequate 
control of design resulting in standardization 
of product where possible. In most indus- 
tries some saving by standardization could be 
effected. 


Recognizing the Need for Investment 
Education 


SHORT time ago, on the front page of 
A The Wall Street Journal, there appeared 


an interesting article calling attention 
to the fact that “Over the United States is an 
irrepressible ambition for speculation. 
From war’s advance in wages in this country 
have come millions of would-be speculators 
willing to ‘take a chance.’ They have no un- 
derstanding of the meaning of money and in- 
vestment. They know nothing of the laws 
of speculation or of gambling. They are the 
victims of alluring propaganda promising 
easy money.” 

This article ably exposes the operations of 
certain so-called housing concerns that have 
sprung up in the West and Southwest, offering 
large returns to those who put money into 
them and promising 4 per cent. money for the 
purchase of homes. But the importance of 
this article is not in the warning that it carries 
to investors. The Wall Street Journal’s 
readers, probably, are in less need of such warn- 
ing than any other class. Its real value is in 
the information it supplies to the financial 
community regarding operations that are 
going on in the country to part people from 
money that should be going into legitimate 
investment channels. 

It has taken the failure of many bucket 
shops in the heart of the Wall Street financial 
district to call this situation forcibly to the 
attention of reliable banking and brokerage 
houses. It is encouraging to have the leading 
financial newspaper now informing its clientele 
of other financial sores that need treatment. 





These sores are many and of various kinds— 
the investment article in the Wortp’s Work 
this month tells of one that has gained great 
headway in the country since the war. The 
problem of curing them is one to which the 
financial specialists can direct their attention 
with profit to themselves. This Wall Sireet 
Journal article said: “What is most needed in 
thiscountry to-day is sound economic education 
in all our public schools. Teachers and preach- 
ers, as well as pupils and graduates, know very 
little of the functions of money or of capital; 
or what credit and investment should really 
mean to even the humblest holder of surplus 
funds. Prosperity and the future of this 
country depend upon the savings of the many, 
and there will be a better social and political 
structure when we get back to old-fashioned 
principles of saving, honest values, and home 
building.” 

Such education must be encouraged and 
supported by the legitimate financial houses, 
and in conjunction with it and to bring more 
immediate results they should now act as a 
vigilance committee to keep crooks out of the 
financial field, and they should also offer their 
services and securities so as to fill the needs of 
new investors throughout the country. It 
is to these needs that the illegitimate houses are 
so successfully catering. If there had been 
more good houses selling securities on the in- 
stalment plan, for instance, not as much money 
would have been lost by people who thought 
they were investing in this way through bucket 
shops. And if good securities could be taken 
to the small investor, he would not be buying 
as much of the expensive issues of the “one- 
call’’ chain-office brokerage houses referred to 
in this month’s investment article. In this 
way could investment education be spread 
rapidly among people who have money to 
invest. It is an encouraging sign to find 
The Wall Street Journal impressing the need 
of such education. 
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SELLING STOCKS TO SUCKERS 


BY ONE OF THE BIGGEST SUCKERS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the-WorLp’s Work prints an article on investments and 
the lessons to be learned therefrom. This month’s article is by a man who spent two years as repre- 
sentative of one of the “ single-call’’ chain-office brokerage organizations that now cover the country 


N MARCH, 19109, | was looking for a job. 
My eyes lighted on an ad in a copy of the 
Brooklyn Eagle: “This may be the turn- 
ing point in your life.” The ad went on 
to say that if the reader was willing to 

work and learn, he could in a very short period 
of time carve out for himself a position as 
manager of a house that was expanding and 
needed men who wanted to get somewhere in 
the world. 

I went to see a genial, corpulent individual 
about this “opportunity.” He invited me to 
sit down at his desk and immediately started 
in to sell me a job. Within five minutes | 
knew it was a stock-selling proposition, but he 
had talked to me of an organization that was 
taking a much-needed service to the working 
man and a lot of other high-sounding things, 
and for those first five minutes of the interview 
I was side-tracked so to speak. As he con- 
tinued the thought came into my mind, 
“How can a good fellow like this possibly be a 
faker?” 

I] walked out of his office unconvinced; he 
had not sold me a job, but he had succeeded in 
selling himself to me. He gave me some liter- 
ature to take along with me and made me 
promise to read it. This | did on the trolley 
car going home. | found it to be a glowing 
picture of what the future held for me if | 
would put my time and ability to work for his 
house. It was well put together and no man 
reading it could find any fault with the argu- 
ments presented. It decided for me what I 
would do. The next morning at 8 o'clock | 
was on the job ready and eager to learn what 
the future held for a fellow “who would follow 
the system and WORK.” 

I did so for two years. Then I awakened to 
the fact that I was a sucker—a bigger sucker 
than the people | was selling stocks to. I re- 
ceived my commissions all right on every bit 
of business I brought in, and I hired and trained 
men for my genial friend. Each morning there 





was a meeting (they are still holding them) and 
each morning there was talk about high ideals 
and pep and helping our fellow men and a lot 
of other stuff that to-day makes me laugh; 
but it is a grim jest for it has cost my fellow 
men many millions of dollars. This organi- 
zation grew from twenty-five offices to almost 
one hundred while I was with it. 

The reason for the growth of these houses 
is not hard to find. The Liberty Loan drives 
educated people to the habit of investing and 
demonstrated that the liquid wealth of the 
country was in the hands of the masses. This 
gave many enterprising Wallingfords the 
bright idea of becoming money lords in short 
order. Their plan was this: ‘‘We will go out . 
upon the highways and the byways of the 
whole land and we will gather in as we can, 
small amounts, large amounts, or whatever the 
people have to invest; we will spread rapidly, 
and in short order will have an organization 
that will cover every dollar-producing locality 
in the United States. People are making big 
money and we will give them opportunities to 
invest in corporations which need additional 
finances. We have a wonderful opportunity 
to create a large business while the going is 
good. At the same time we will roll up mil- 
lions for ourselves.” 

In this stock-selling game there are now in- 
volved all types of men, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, honest and dishonest, and others who 
are not exactly dishonest but do not walk the 
straight and narrow path, and who close their 
eyes and try to hypnotize themselves into the 
belief that they are honest. The first of these 
large stock-selling organizations sprang up dur- 
ing the war and soon became a veritable in- 
cubator for more such concerns. Six months’ 
experience in some of them was deemed suf- 
ficient financial experience by many to start 
out for themselves. This, of course, is not a 
new game, but the actual number of companies 
in existence to-day and the men employed in 
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the sale of their stocks has reached almost 
unheard-of figures. Every day in the New 
York dailies can be found numberless ads more 
or less cleverly written in which the young 
fellow wanting a position is told he can make 
ten to twenty thousand dollars a year selling 
these securities. There are about twenty 
thousand stock salesmen running around New 
York trying to sell stock in new enterprises or 
companies being refinanced with the aid of 
these chain-office brokerage establishments. 
Probably two hundred million dollars a year 
is going into these stocks in New York alone, 
and every large city in the country has a 
branch office of one or more of these organiza- 
tions that is sending its ambitious young 
salesmen throughout the surrounding territory. 

And what of the stocks that are being so 
enthusiastically offered with the bait of “Large 
earning power on your money”? For every 
one that will pay somewhere near what the 
buyer is led to expect from it, there are several 
that will go to the wall, and the balance will 
never pay more than 6 to 8 per cent. And 
when the owner wants to get his money out of 
these stocks he will learn their true worth. 
According to present available figures he can 
get only one third or one half of what he paid 
for the stock if the company is still in existence. 
If he is willing to wait to let the organization 
from which he bought it dispose of it for him 
it will cost him anywhere from 10 to 25 per 
cent. for selling commission and he will have 
to wait some time for his money. He has no 
redress; he has bought the stock and must 
continue to hold it while others are buying the 
new stocks that the house has contracted for. 
I can emphatically state that what a salesman 
tells you concerning the easy convertibility of 
these stocks is all bunk. The only time a 
bank may loan money on them is to accommo- 
date a responsible business man who deposits 
with it, and then the bank is likely to lose con- 
fidence in the business man’s judgment. 

The commissions that these organizations 
charge give some idea of the difficulties under 
which the companies must labor to pay a re- 
turn on the money that the public puts into 
their stocks. The salesmen get from 10 to 20 


per cent., the sales managers from 3 to 10 per 
cent., the superintendents from 1 to 3 per cent. 
When to this is added the heavy overhead ex- 
penses of such organizations, the lowest cost 


of selling such stocks is at least 20 per cent. 
And then there may be a 10 per cent. cash 
underwriting fee to the broker and probably as 
much as 50 per cent. of the common stock 
issue as a bonus. With all this expensive 
financing a company may still succeed, but it 
takes just so much longer to reach a point 
where it can make profits that can safely be 
paid to the stockholders without endangering 
the financial condition of the business. The 
big profit of the broker, needless to say, is 
derived from the sale of common stock given 
him as a bonus. 

It is a wonderful system—a diabolical sys- 
tem, because the gentry to whom | refer are 
within the law. It is more their methods than 
their goods that I criticize, though God knows 
after you have paid good money for their junk 
you have small chance of getting anything but 
a small proportion of it back. So I say that 
when a stock salesman approaches you with 
the golden opportunity to invest and make a 
fortune in less time than it took you to save 
the money you have in the bank, and starts 
with some such stock phrases as these: 

“Mr. So and So, you like to make money, 


don’t your” 

“You know it takes money to make money, 
don’t your” 

“The earning power of money, Mr.—, is 


far in excess of its rental value, is it not?” 

I say then it is time to crawl into your shell, 
lock up your bank book, and throw away the 
key. It will be a lot safer than letting the 
well-trained, smooth-tongued salesman sep- 
arate you from your reserve capital. The 
psychology in the method he is taught to em- 
ploy is this: Get your prospect to say yes to 
every question-that you put to him. In this 
way you get his confidence and when the time 
comes for you to put questions to him that he 
is not sure of he will agree because he is a bit 
hazy about it all and because you have shown 
how much you really kndw and he does not 
want to show his ignorance by disagreeing 
with you. 

For two years, as a representative of one of 
these concerns | worked like a Trojan for the ad- 
vancement of an “Ideal,” and then I woke 
up in the cold gray dawn of realization to find 
out that I had been doing my share to swell 
the bank accounts of a bunch of professional 
“idealists.” My experience taught me a lot. 
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IX: CHRISTMAS LETTERS, 1915 


A Group of Letters Written During one of the Blackest Periods of the War, 
When There “‘Was an Empty Chair at Every English Table,’ and When 
the Courage of Englishmen and English Women Shone at Its Best 


Copyrighted in the United States, Great Britain, Newfoundland, and other countries by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922 


To Edward M. House 
London, December 7, 1915. 


My pear House: 

I hear you are stroking down the Tammany 
tiger—an easier job than. | have with the Brit- 
ish lion. You can find out exactly who your 
tiger is, you know the house he lives in, the 
liquor he drinks, the company he goes with. 
The British lion isn’t so easy to find. At 
times in English history he has dwelt in Down- 
ing Street—not so now. So far as our struggle 
with him is concerned, he’s all over the King- 
dom; for he is public opinion. The governing 
crowd in usual times and on usual subjects can 
here overrun public opinion—can make it, 
turn it, down it, dodge it. But it isn’t so now 
—as it affects us. Every mother’s son of ’em 
has made up his mind that Germany must and 
shall be starved out, and even Sir Edward’s 
scalp isn’t safe when they suspect that he wishes 
to be lenient in that matter. They keep trying 
to drive him out, on two counts: (1) he lets 
goods out of Germany for the United States 
“and thereby handicaps the fleet”; and (2) he 
failed in the Balkans. Sir Edward is too much 
of a gentleman for this business of rough-riding 
over all neutral rights and for bribing those 
Balkan bandits. 


I went tosee him to-day about the Hocking, 
etc. He asked me: “Do you know that the 
ships of this line are really owned, in good faith, 
by Americans?” 

“T’ll answer your question,” said I, “if I may 
then ask you one. No, I don’t know of my own 
knowledge. Now, do you know that they are 
not owned by Americans?”’ 

He had to confess that he, of his own knowl- 
edge, didn’t know. 

“Then,” I said, “for the relief of us both, I 
pray you hurry up your prize court.” 

When we'd got done quarreling about ships 
and | started to go, he asked me how | liked 
Wordsworth’s war poems. “The best of all war 
poems,” said he, “because they don’t glorify 
war but have to do with its philosophy.”” Then 
he told me that some friend of his had-just got 
out a little volume of these war poems selected 
from Wordsworth; “and I’m going to send you 
a copy.” 

“Just in time,” said I, “for I have a copy of 
‘The Life and Letters of John Hay’! that I’m 
sending to you.” 

He’s coming to dine with me in a night or 
two: he'll do anything but discuss our Note 
with me. And he’s the only member of the 
Government who, I think, would like to meet 

1 By William Roscoe Thayer, published in 1915. 
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our views; and he can’t. To use the language 
of Lowell about the campaign of Governor Kent 
—these British are hell-bent on starving the 
Germans out, and neutrals have mighty few 
rights till that job’s done. 

The worst of it is that that job won’t be done 
for a very long time. 1’ve been making a sort 
of systematic round of the Cabinet to see what 
these fellows think about things in general at 
this stage of the game. Bonar Law (the 
Colonies) tells me that the news from the 
Balkans is worse than the public or the news- 
papers know, and that still worse news will 
come. Germany will have it all her own way 
in that quarter. 

“And take Egypt and the canal?” 

“I didn’t say that,” he replied. But he 
showed that he fears even that. 

I could go on with a dozen of ’em; but I sat 
down to write you a Christmas letter, and 
nothing else. The best news | have for you is 
not news at all, but] conceive it to be one of 
the best hopes of the future. In spite of Irish- 
men past, present, and to come; in spite of 
Germans, whose fuss will soon be over; in spite 
of lawyers, who (if left alone) would bankrupt 
empires as their clients and think they’d wona 
victory; I’m going to leave things here in a year 
and a half so that, if wise men wish to lay a 
plan for keeping the peace of the world, all they 
need to do will be to say first to Uncle Sam: 
“This fellow or that must understand that he 
can’t break loose like a wild beast.” If Uncle 
Sam agrees (and has a real navy himself), he’ll 
wink at John Bull, and John will follow after. 
You see our blackleg tail-twisters have the 
whole thing backward. They say we truckle to 
the British. My plan is to lead the British— 
not for us to go to them but to have them come 
to us. We have three white men to every two 
white men in their whole Empire; and, when 
peace comes, we'll be fairly started on the road 
to become as rich as the war will leave them. 
There are four clubs in London which have no 
other purpose than this; and the best review! 
in the world exists chiefly for this purpose. All 
we need to do is to be courteous (we can do what 
we like if we do it courteously). Our manners, 
our politicians, and our newspapers are all that 
keep the English-speaking white man, under our 
lead, from ruling the world, without any treaty 
or entangling alliance whatsoever. If, when you 
went to Berlin to talk to your gentle and timid 
friend, the Emperor, about disarmament— 

1 The Ambassador had in mind The Round Table. 


before the war—if about 200 American dread- 
naughts and cruisers, with real grog on ‘em, 
had come over to make a friendly call, in the 
North Sea, on the 300 English dreadnaughts 
and cruisers—just a friendly call, admirals on 
admirals—the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
“God Save the King”—and if General Bell, 
from the Philippines, had happened in London 
just when Kitchener happened to be home from 
Egypt—then, there wouldn’t have been this war 
now. Nothing need have been said—no treaty, 
no alliance, nothing. For then 100 or more 


- British naval ships would have joined the 


Panama naval procession and any possible 
enemy would have seen that combined fleet 
clean across the Pacific. 

Now this may all be a mere Christmas fancy 
—a mere yarn about what might have been— 
because we wouldn’t have sent ships here in 
our old mood; the crew would have missed one 
Sunday School. But it’s this kind of thing 
that does the trick. But this means the prac- 
tice of courtesy, and we haven’t acquired the 
habit. Two years or more ago the training 
ships from Annapolis with the cadets aboard 
anchored down the Thames and stayed several 
weeks and let the boys loose in England. They 
go on such a voyage every two years to some 
country, you know. The English didn’t know 
that fact and they took the visit as a special 
compliment. Their old admirals were all 
greatly pleased, and | hear talk about that yet. 
We ought to have had two or three of our rear- 
admirals here on their fleet. Symington, of 
course, is a good fellow; but he’s a mere com- 
mander and attaché—not an admiral—in other 
words, not any particular compliment or cour- 
tesy to the British Navy. (As soon as the war 
began, a Japanese admiral turned up here and 
he is here now.) We sent over two army cap- 
tains as military observers. The Russians 
sent a brigadier-general. We ought to have 
sent General Wood. You see the difference? 
There was no courtesy in our method. It 
would be the easiest and prettiest job in the 
world to swallow the whole British organiza- 
tion, lock, stock, and barrel—King, Primate, 
Cabinet, Lords, and Commons, feathers and all, 
and to make ’em follow our courteous lead any- 
where. The President had them in this mood 
when the war started and for a long time after. 
—till the Lusitania seemed to be forgotten and 
till the lawyers began to write his Notes. He 
can get ’em back, after the war ends, by several 
acts of courtesy—if we could get into the habit 
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of doing such things as sending generals and 
admirals as compliments to them. The Brit- 
ish Empire is ruled by a wily use of courtesies 
and decorations. Sir Edward Grey prizes his 
garter enormously. Lord Rosebery writes 
K. G., K. T., after his name with more pride 
than he does anything else. You can see the 
Archbishop of Canterbury straighten up when 
somebody addresses him as “Your Grace.” 
Even Lord Bryce looks important when the 
man at the station answers his question by say- 
ing, “Yes, my Lord.” If I had the President 
himself to do the correspondence, if I had three 
or four fine generals and admirals and a good 
bishop or two, a thoroughbred senator or two 
and now and then a Supreme Court Justice to 
come on proper errands and be engineered here 
in the right way—we could do or say anything 
we liked and they’d do whatever we'd say. 
I’d undertake to underwrite the whole English- 
speaking world to keep peace, under our leader- 
ship. Instead whereof, every move we now 
make is to follow them or to drive them. The 
latter is impossible, and the former is unbe- 
coming to us. 

But to return to Christmas.—I could go on 
.writing for a week in this off-hand, slap-dash 
way, Saying wise things flippantly. But Christ- 
mas—that’s the thing now. Christmas! What 
bloody irony it is on this side the world! Still 
there will be many pleasant and touching things 
done. An Englishman came in to see me the 
other day and asked if I’d send $1,000 toGerard! 
to use in making the. English prisoners in 
Germany as happy as possible on Christmas 
day—only I must never tell anybody who did 
it. A lady came on the same errand—for the 
British prisoners in Turkey, and with a less 
but still a generous sum. The heroism, the 
generosity, the endurance and self-restraint 
and courtesy of these people would melt a 
pyramid to tears. Of course there are yellow 
dogs among ’em, here and there; but the gen- 
uine, thoroughbred English man or woman is 
the real thing—one of the realest things in this 
world. So polite are they that not a single 
English person has yet mentioned our Note 
to me—not one. 

But every one I’ve met for two days has 
mentioned the sending of Von Papen and 
Boy Ed? home—not that they expect us to get 


1James W. Gerard, American Ambassador to Germany, 
and, as such, in charge of British interests in Germany. 

*The German military and naval attachés, whose persis- 
tent and outrageous violation of American laws led to their 
dismissal by President Wilson. 
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into the war but because they regard this 
action as maintaining our self-respect. 

Nor do they neglect other things because of 
the war. I went to the annual dinner of the 
Scottish Corporation the other night—an or- 
ganization which for 251 years has looked after 
Scotchmen stranded in London; and they col- 
lected $20,000 then and there. There’s a good 
deal of Christmas in ’em yet. One fellow in a 
little patriotic speech said that the Government 
is spending twenty-five million dollars a day 
to whip the Germans.—“ Cheap work, very 
cheap work. Wecan spend twice that if neces- 
sary. Why, gentlemen, we haven’t exhausted 
our pocket-change yet.” 

Somehow | keep getting away from Christ- 
mas. It doesn’t stay put. It'll be a memor- 
able one here for its sorrows and for its grim 
determination—an empty chair at every Eng- 
lish table. But nowhere in the world will it be 
different except in the small neutral states here 
and in the lands on your side the world. 

How many Christmases the war may last, 
nobody’s wise enough to know. That depends 
absolutely on Germany. The Allies announced 
their terms ten months ago, and nothing has 
yet happened to make them change them. 
That would leave the Germans with Germany: 
and a secure peace—no obliteration nor any 
other wild nonsense, but only a secure peace. 
Let ’em go back home, pay for the damage 
they've done, and then stay there. I do hope 
that the actual fighting will be ended by Christ- 
mas of next year. Of course it may end with 
dramatic suddenness at any time, this being 
the only way, perhaps, for the Kaiser to save 
his throne. Or it may go on for two or three 
years. My guess is that it’ll end next year— 
a guess subject to revision, of course, by events 
that can’t be foreseen. 

But as I said before—to come back to Christ- 
mas. Mrs. Page and I send you and Mrs. 
House our affectionate good wishes and the 
hope that you keep very well and very happy 
in your happy, prosperous hemisphere. We 
do, | thank you. We haven’t been better for 
years—never before so busy, never, | think, 
so free from care. We get plenty to eat (such 
as it is in this tasteless wet zone), at a high cost, 
of course; we have comfortable beds and shoes 
(we spend all our time in these two things, you 
know); we have good company, enough to do 
(!!), no grievances nor ailments, no ill-will, no 
disappointments, a keen interest in some big 
things—all the chips are blue, you know; 
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we don’t feel ready for halos, nor for other 
uncomfortable honors; we deserve less than 
we get and are content with what the gods send. 
This, .I take it, is all that Martin’ would call a 
comfortable mood for Christmas; and we are 
old enough and tough enough to have thick 
armor against trouble. When Worry knocks 
at the door, the butler tells him we’re not at 
home. 

And | see the most interesting work in the 
world cut out for me for the next twenty-five 
or thirty years—to get such courtesy into our 
dealings with these our kinsmen here, public 
and private—as will cause them to follow us in 
all the developments of democracy and—in 
keeping the peace of the world secure. | can’t 
impress it on you strongly enough that the 
English-speaking folk have got to set the pace 
and keep this world in order. Nobody else is 
equal to the job. In all our dealings with the 
British, public and private, we allow it to be 
assumed that they lead: they don’t. We lead. 
They'll follow, if we do really lead and are cour- 
teous to them. If we hold back, the Irishman 
rears up and says we are surrendering to the 
English! Suppose we go ahead and the Eng- 
lish surrender to us, what can your Irishmen do 
then? Or your German? The British Navy is a 
pretty good sort of dog to have to trot under 
your wagon. If we are willing to have ten 
years of thoughtful good manners, | tell you 
Jellicoe will eat out of your hand. 

Therefore, cheer up! It’s not at all improba- 
ble that Ford? and his cargo of cranks, if they 
get across the ocean, may strike a German mine 
in the North Sea. Then they'll die happy, as 
martyrs; and the rest of us will live happy, and 
it’ll be a Merry Christmas for everybody. Our 
love to Mrs. House. 

Always heartily yours, 
W. H. P 


others. 


1915. 


To Frank N. Doubleday & 


London, Christmas, 
Dear D. P. & Co. 

Now, since we’re talking about the 
war, let me deliver my opinion and leave the 
subject. They’re killing one another all right; 
you needn’t have any “doubt about that—so 
many thousand every day, whether there’s 
any battle or not. When there’s “nothing to 


IE, §. Martin, Editor of Life. 


*Mr. Henry Ford at this time was getting together his 
famous peace ship, which was to sail to Europe ‘“‘to get the 
boys out of the trenches by Christmas.” 


report” from France, that means the regular 
5,000 casualties that happen every day. There 
isn’t any way of getting rid of men that has 
been forgotten or neglected. Women and 
children, too, of course, starve in Serbia and 
Poland and are massacred in Turkey. Eng- 
land, though she has by very much the largest 
army she ever had, has the smallest of all the 
big armies: and yet I don’t know a family that 
had men of fighting age which hasn’t lost one or 
more members. And the worst is to.come. 
But you never hear a complaint. Poor Mr. 
Dent,' for instance (two sons dead), says: 
“Jt’s all right. England must be saved.” 

And this Kingdom alone, as you know, is 
spending twenty-five million dollars a day. 
The big loan placed in the United States? 
would last but twenty days! If this pace of 
slaughter and of spending go on long enough, 
there won’t be any men or any money left on 
this side the world. Yet there will be both 
left, of course; for somehow things never quite 
go to the ultimate smash that seems to come. 
Read the history of the French Revolution. 
How did the French nation survive? 

It will go on, unless some unexpected, dra- 
matic military event end it, for something like 
another year at least—many say for two years 
more, and some, three years more. It'll stop, 
of course, whenever Germany will propose 
terms that the Allies can consider—or some- 
thing near such terms; and it won’t stop before. 
By blockade pressure and by fighting, the Allies 
are gradually wearing the Germans out. We 
can see here the gradual pressure of events in 
that direction. My guess is that they won’t go 
into a third winter. 

Well, dear gentlemen, however you may feel 
about it, that’s enough for me. My day— 
every day—is divided into these parts: (1) two 
to three hours listening to Americans or their 
agents here whose cargoes are stopped, to sor- 
rowing American parents whose boys have run 
away and gone into the English Army, to nurses 
and doctors and shell makers who wish to go to 
France, to bereaved English men and women 
whose sons are “missing”: can I have them 
found in Germany? (2) to answering letters 
about these same cheerful subjects; (3) to going 
over cases and documents prepared about all 
these sorts of troubles and forty other sorts, by 
the eight or ten secretaries of the Embassy, 


1]. M. Dent, the London publisher. 
2$500,000,000. 
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and a conference with every one of them; (4) 
the reading of two books of telegrams, one in- 
coming, the other outgoing, and the preparation 
of a lot of answers; (5) going to the Foreign 
Office, not every day but often, to discuss more 
troubles there; (6) home to dinner at 8 o’clock— 
at home or somewhere else, and there is more 
talk about the war or about the political 
troubles. That for a regular daily routine for 
pretty nearly a year and a half! As I say, if 
anybody is keeping the war up for my enter- 
tainment, he now has my permission to stop. 
No time to read, no time to write, little time to 
think, little or no time to see the people you 
most wish to see, | often don’t know the day of 
the week or of the month: it’s a sort of life in 
the trenches, without the immediate physical 
danger. Then I have my cabinet meetings, 
my financial reports (money we spend for four 
governments: I had till recently about a million 
dollars subject to my check); then the com- 
mission for the relief of Belgium; then the 
Ambassadors and Ministers of the other neu- 
tral states—our task is worse than war! 

Well, praise God for sleep. | get from seven 
to nine hours a night, unbroken; and | don’t 
take Armageddon to bed with me. 

I don’t mind telling you (nobody else) that 
the more I see just how great statesmen work 
and manage great governments—the more | see 
of them at close range—whether in Washington 
or London or Berlin or Vienna or Constanti- 
nople (for these are my Capitals), the more | 
admire the methods of the Long Island farmers. 
Boys, I swear I could take our crowd and doa 
better job than many of these great men do. 
I have to spend a lot of time to correct their 
moves before the other fellow finds out the 
mistake. For instance, | know | spent $2,000 
in telegrams before | could make the German 
Government understand the British military 
age, and the British Government understand 
the German military age, for exchanging 
prisoners who had lost two legs or arms or both 
eyes; and I’ve had to send a man to Berlin to 
get a financial report from one man on one 
floor of a building there and to take it to another 
man on the floor above. Just yesterday I was 
reminded that I had made eighteen requests 
for the same information of the British Govern- 
ment, when the nineteenth request for it came 
from Washington; and I have now telegraphed 
that same thing nineteen times since the war 
began. Of course everybody’s worked to 
death. But something else ails a lot of ’em all 
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the way from Constantinople to London. 
Leaving out common gutter lying (and there’s 
much of it) the sheer stupidity of governments 
is amazing. They are all so human, so mighty 
human! I wouldn’t be a government for any 
earthly consideration. 1I’d rather be a brindled 
dog and trot under the wagon. 

But it has been an inexpressibly interesting 
experience to find all this out for myself. 
There’s a sort of weary satisfaction in feeling 
that you’ve seen too much of them to be fooled 
by ’em any more. And, although most men 
now engaged in this game of government are 
mere common mortals with most of the com- 
mon mortal weaknesses, now and then a really 
big man does stumble into the business. | 
have my doubts whether a really big man ever 
deliberately goes into it. And most of the men 
who the crowd for the moment thinks are big 
men don’t really turn out so. It’s a game like 
bull fighting. The bull is likely to kill you— 
pretty sure to do so if you keep at the business 
long enough; but in the meantime you have 
some exciting experiences and the applause of 
the audience. When you get killed, they for- 
get you—immediately. There are two rather 
big men in this Government, and you wouldn’t 
guess in three rounds who they are. But in 
general the war hasn’t so far developed very 
big men in any country. Else we are yet too 
close to them to recognize their greatness. 
Joffre seems to have great stuff in him; and 
(1 assure you) you needn’t ever laugh at a 
Frenchman again. They are a great people. 
As for the British, there was never such a race. 
It’s odd—I hear that it happens just now to be 
the fashion in the United States to say that the 
British are not doing their share. There never 
was a greater slander. They absolutely hold 
the Seven Seas. They have caught about 
seventy submarines and some of them are now 
destroying German ships in the Baltic Sea. 
They’ve sent to France by several times the 
largest army that any people ever sent over the 
sea. They are financing most of their allies and 
they have turned this whole island into. gun 
and shell factories. They made a great mis- 
take at the Dardanelles and they are slower 
than death to change their set methods. But 
no family in the land, from charcoal burners to 
dukes, hesitates one moment to send its sons 
into the army. When the news comes of their 
death, they never whimper. When you come 


right down to hard facts, the courage and the 
endurance of the British and the French excel 
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anything ever before seen on this planet. All 
the old stories of bravery from Homer down are 
outdone every day by these people. I see these 
British at close range, full-dress and undress; 
and I’ve got to know a lot of ’em as well as 
we can ever come to know anybody after we get 
grown. There is simply no end to the silly 
sides of their character. But, when the real 
trial comes, they don’t flinch; and (except the 
thoroughbred American) there are no such men 
in the world. 

A seven-foot Kansas lawyer (Kansas all over 
him) came to see me yesterday. He came here 
a month ago on some legal business. He told 
me yesterday that he had always despised 
Englishmen. He’s seen a few with stud-horse 
clothes and white spats and monocles on who 
had gone through Kansas to shoot in the Rocky 


Mountains. He couldn’t understand ’em and 
he didn’t like ’em. “So infernally uppish,” 
said he. 


“Well, what do you think of ’°em now?” 

“The very best people in the world,” said he. 
I think he has a notion of enlisting! 

You’re still publishing books, I hear. That’s 
a good occupation. I'd like to be doing it my- 
self. But I can’t even get time to read ’em now. 

But, as you know, nobody’s writing anything 
but war books—from Kipling to Hall Caine. 
Poor Kipling!—his boy’s dead. I have no 
doubt of it. I’ve had all the German hospitals 
and prison camps searched for him in vain. 
These writing men and women, by the way, 
are as true blue and as thoroughbred as any 
other class. | can never forget Maurice Hew- 
lett’s brave behavior when he thought that his 
flying corps son had been killed by the Germans 
or drowned at sea. He’s no prig, but a real 
man. And the women are as fine as the 
ee 
To go back to books: Of course nobody 
can tell what effect the war will have on the 
writing of them, nor what sort of new writers 
may come up. You may be sure that every- 
thing is stirred to its profoundest depths and 
will be stirred still more. Some old stagers will 
‘be laid on the shelf; that’s certain. What sort 
of new ones will come? | asked H. G. Wells 
this question. He has promised to think it out 
and tell me. He has the power to guess some 
things very well. 1’ll put that question to 
Conrad when | next see him. 

Does anybody in the United States take the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, to be a great 
man? His wife is a brilliant woman who 
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writes really well; and she has kept a diary ever 
since he became Prime Minister; and he now 
has passed the longest single term in English 
history. Mr. Dent thinks he’s the biggest man 
alive, and Dent has some mighty good instincts. 

Talk about troubles! Think of poor North- 
cliffe. He thinks he’s saved the nation from 
its miserable government, and the government 
now openly abuses him in the House of Com- 
mons. Northcliffe puts on his brass knuckles 
and turns the Times building upside down and 
sets all the Daily Mail machine guns going, and 
has to go to bed to rest his nerves, while the row 
spreads and deepens. The Government keeps 
hell in the prayer-book because without it they 
wouldn’t know what to do with Northcliffe; and 
Northcliffe is just as sure that he has saved 
England as he is sure the Duke of Wellington 
did. 

To come back to the war. (We always do.) 
Since | wrote the first part of this letter, I spent 
an evening with a member of the Cabinet and 
he told me so much bad military news, which 
they prevent the papers from publishing or 
even hearing, that to-night I almost share this 
man’s opinion that the war will last till 1918. 
That isn’t impossible. If that happens the 
offer that I heard a noble old buck make to a 
group of ladies the other night may be accepted. 
This old codger is about seventy-five, ruddy 
and saucy yet. “My dear ladies,” said he, 
“if the war goes on and on we shall have no 
young men left. A double duty will fall on the 
old fellows. I shall be ready, when the need 
comes, to take four extra wives, and | daresay 
there are others of my generation who are as 
patriotic as | am.” 

All which is only my long-winded, round- 
about diplomatic way of wishing you every one 
and every one of yours and all the folk in the 
office, their assigns, superiors, dependents, 
companions in labor—all, everyone and sundry, 
the happiest of Christmases; and when you take 
stock of your manifold blessings, don’t forget to 
be thankful for the Atlantic Ocean. That’s 
the best asset of safety that we have. 
Affectionately yours, 

W. H. P. 


To Ralph W., Arthur W., and Frank C. Page’ 
London, Christmas, 1915. 


DEAR Boys: R. W. P., A. W. P., F. C. P. 
A Merry Christmas to you! Good cheer, 
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good company, good food, good fires, good golf. 
| suppose (though the Lord only knows) that 
I’ll have to be here another Christmas; but 
another after that? Not on your life! 

| think I’m as cheerful and hopeful as I ever 
was, but this experience here and the war have 
caused my general confidence in the orderly 
progress of civilization’ somewhat to readjust 
itself. I think that any man who looks over 
the world and who knows something of the 
history of human society—I mean any Ameri- 
can who really believes in democracy and in 
human progress- is somewhat saddened to see 
the exceeding slowness of that progress. In the 
early days of our Republic hopeful Americans 
held the opinion that the other countries of the 
world would follow our example that is to say, 
would. educate the people, would give the 
masses a chance to become real men, would 
make their governments and institutions serve 
the people, would dispense with kings and 
gross privileges and become free. Well, they 
haven’t done it. France is nominally a re- 
public, but the masses of its people are far, far 
backward. Switzerland is a republic, but a 
very small one. Denmark is a very free state, 
in spite of its monarchical form of government. 
In South America they think they have re- 
publics, but they haven’t the slightest idea of 
the real education and freedom of the people. 
Practically, therefore, the United States and 
the self-governing British colonies are the only 
really free countries of much importance in the 
whole world—these and this Kingdom. Our 
example hasn’t been followed. In Europe, 
Germany and Russia in particular have mon- 
archs who are in absolute command. Thus on 
both sides the world, so far. as government and 
the danger of war are concerned, there hasn’t 
been very much real progress in five hundred 
years. 

This is a little disappointing. And it means, 
of course, that we are likely to have periodical 
earthquakes like this present one till some 
radical change come. Republics have their 
faults, no doubt. But they have at least this 
virtue: that no country where the people really 
have the control of their government is likely 
to start out deliberately on any war of con- 
quest—is not likely to run amuck—and will 
not regard its population as mere food for shell 
and powder. 

Nor do I believe that our example or our 
government has, relatively to our strength and 
wealth and population, as much influence in 
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the world as we had one hundred years ago. 
Our people have no foreign consciousness and 
I know that our government knows almost 
nothing about European affairs; nor do our 
people know. As regards foreign affairs our 
government lacks proper machinery. Take 
this as an illustration: The President wrote 
vigorous and proper notes about the Lusitania 
and took a firm stand with Germany. Ger- 
many has paid no attention to the Lusitania 
outrage. Yet (as I understand it) the people 
will not run the risk of war—or the Adminis- 
tration thinks they will not—and hence the 
President can do nothing to make his threat 
good. Therefore we stand in a ridiculous 
situation; and nobody cares how many notes 
we write. I don’t know that the President 
could have done differently—unless, before he 
sent the Lusitania notes, he had called Con- 
gress together and submitted his notes to Con- 
gress. But, as the matter stands, the Germans 
are merely encouraged to blow up factories and 
practically to carry on war in the United States, 
because they know we can (or will) do nothing. 
Mere notes break nobody’s skin. 

We don’t seem to have any machinery to 
bring any influence to bear on foreign govern- 
ments nor on foreign opinion; and, this being 
so, it is little wonder that the rest of the world 
does not follow our republican example. 

And this sort of impotence in influence has 
curious effects at home. For example, the 
ship-purchase bill, as it was at the last session 
of Congress, was an economic crime. See what 
has happened: We have waked up to the fact 
that we must havea big navy. Well, a navy is 
of no far-fighting value unless we have auxiliary 
ships and a lot of ’em. Admiral Jellicoe has 
3,000 ships under his command; and he couldn’t 
keep his fleet on the job if he didn’t have them. 
Most of them are commandeered merchant, 
passenger, and fishing ships. Now we haven’t 
merchant, passenger, and fishing ships to com- 
mandeer. We've got to build and buy auxili- 
ary ships to our navy. This, to my mind, 
makes the new ship-purchase bill, or something 
like it, necessary. Else our navy, when it 
comes to the scratch, will be of no fighting 
value, however big it be. It’s the price we’ve 
got to pay for not having built up a merchant 
marine. And we haven’t built up a merchant 
marine because we’ve had no foreign conscious- 
ness. While our Irishmen have been leading 
us to twist the Lion’s tail, we’ve been depend- 
ing almost wholly on English ships—and, in 
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late years, on German ships. You can’t cross 
the ocean yet in a decent American ship. You 
see, we've declared our independence; and, 
so far as individual development goes, we’ve 
worked it out. But the governmental ma- 
chinery for maintaining it and for making it 
visible to the world—we’ve simply neglected to 
build it or to shape it. Hence the President’s 
notes hurt nobody and accomplish nothing; 
nor could our navy put up a real fight for lack 
of colliers and supply ships. It’s the same way 
all around the horizon. And these are the 
reasons we haven’t made our democracy im- 
press the world more. 

A democracy is not a quick-trigger war- 
engine and can’t be made into one. When the 
quick-trigger engines get to work, they forget 
that a democracy does not consider fighting 
the first duty of man. You can bend your 
energies to peaceful pursuits or you can bend 
them to war. It’s hard to do both at the same 
time. The Germans are the only people who 

have done both at the same time; and even 
they didn’t get their navy. big enough for their 
needs. 

When the infernal thing’s over—that’ll be a 
glad day; and the European world won’t really 
know what it has cost in men and money and 
loss of standards till it is over. — 

Affectionately, 
W. H. P. 


To Walter H. Page, Jr. 


London, Christmas, 1915. 
SIR: 

For your first Christmas, | have the honor to 
send you my most affectionate greetings; and 
in wishing you all good health, | take the liberty 
humbly to indicate some of the favors of for- 
tune that | am pleased to think I enjoy in 
common with you. 

First—| hear with pleasure that you are 
quite well content with yourself—not because 
of a reasoned conviction of your own worth, 
which would be mere vanity and unworthy of 
you, but by reason of a philosophical dis- 
position. It is too early for you to bother over 
problems of self-improvement—as for me it is 
too late; wherefore we are alike in the calm of 
our self-content. What others may think or 
say about us is a subject of the smallest concern 
to us. Therefore they generally speak well of 


us; for there is little satisfaction in speaking ill 


" 1The Ambassador’s infant grandson, son of Arthur W. 
age. 





of men who care nothing for your opinion of 
them. Then, too, we are content to be where 
we happen to be—a fact that we did not order 
in the beginning and need not now concern our- 
selves about. Consider the eternal coming and 
going of folk. On every road many are travel- 
ing one way and an equal number are traveling 
the other way. It is obvious that, if they were 
all content to remain at the places whence they 
set forth, the distribution of the population 
would be the same. Why therefore move 
hither and yon at the cost of much time and 
labor and money, since nothing is accom- 
plished thereby? We spare ourselves by being 
content to-remain where we are. We thereby 
have the-more time for reflection. Nor can we 
help observing with a smile that all persons who 
have good reasons to see us themselves make 
the necessary journey after they discover that 
we remain fixed. 

Again, people about us are continually doing 
this service and that for some other people— 
running errands, mending fences, bearing mes- 
sages, building, and tearing down; and they all 
demand equal service in return. Thus a large 
part of mankind keeps itself in constant motion 
like bubbles of water racing around a pool at the 
foot of a water-fall—or like rabbits hurrying 
into their warrens and immediately hurrying 
out again. Whereas, while these antics amuse 
and sadden us, we for the most part remain 
where we are. Hence our wants are few; they 
are generally most courteously supplied with- 
out our asking; or, if we happen to be momen- 
tarily forgotten, we can quickly secure anything 
in the neighborhood by a little judicious squall- 
ing. Why, then, should we whirl as bubbles 
or scurry as rabbits? Our conquering self- 
possession gives a masterful charm to life that 
the victims of perpetual locomotion never seem 
to attain. 

You have discovered, and my experience con- 
firms yours, that a perpetual self-consciousness 
brings most of the misery of the world. Men 
see others who are richer than they; or more 
famous, or more fortunate—so they think; 
and they become envious. You have not 
reached the period of such empty vanity, and 
I have long passed it. Let us, therefore, make 
our mutual vows not to be disturbed by the 
good luck or the good graces of others, but to 
continue, instead, to contemplate the con- 
tented cat on the rug and the unenvious sky 
that hangs over all alike. 

This mood will continue to keep our lives 
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without the sneers of the lark or the cock or the 
dawn. 

I pray you, sir, therefore, accept my homage 
as the philosopher that you are and my assur- 
ance of that high esteem indicated by my faith- 
ful imitation of your virtues. I am, 

With the most distinguished consideration, 

With the sincerest esteem, and 

With the most affectionate good wishes, 


simple. Consider our diet. Could anything 
be simpler or better? Weare not even tempted 
by the poisonous victuals wherewith mankind 
destroys itself. The very first sound law of 
life is to look to the belly; for it is what goes 
into a man that ruins him. By avoiding 
- murderous food, we may hope to become 
centenarians. And why not? The golden 
streets will not be torn up and we need 


be in no indecent haste to travel even on Sir, 

them. The satisfactions of this life are just Your proud, 

beginning for us; and we shall be wise to Humble, 

endure this world for as long a period as Obedient 
GRANDDADDY. 


possible. 
And sleep is good—long sleep and often; and 
your age and mine permit us to indulge in it 


To Master Walter Hines Page, 
On Christmas, 1915. 


In June, 1916, Ambassador Page was summoned to Washington for a brief visit, and he spent 
August and September in the United States. He came in contact with President Wilson and the 
leading members of the Administration, and kept complete notes of his impressions of official 
Washington during this critical year. These notes, and the accompanying narrative, which will be 
published in the June Worvp’s Work, make a great historic record, and give an unforgettable 
picture of President Wilson struggling to end the European War, and in this way prevent what 
would otherwise be the inevitable entrance of the United States on the side of the Allies —Tue 
EpiTors 


WHY BIG BUSINESSES OFTEN FAIL 


The Tendency to Turn Their Management Over to Engi- 
neers and Operating Men Instead of to Business Builders 


By PHILIP CABOT 








N THE old days, capital and management 
were practically one; enterprises were 
small. The men who managed the en- 
terprise put their own money into it and 
went on managing it. But we have long 

outgrown that. The enterprises are now so 
large that that sort of thing is wholly impossi- 
ble. The securities of the corporation have to 
be divided among thousands of people—many 
thousands, and, as a matter of fact, the respon- 
sibility for choosing the management falls 
upon the financial godfather of the enterprise 
—the banker. It is a very, very important 
and very difficult operation, but it is not paid 
for. 

There are two ways in which that situation 

is met. The less scrupulous of the financial 
interests manipulate securities and pay them- 


selves in that way. With that section of the 
financial community I do not propose to deal. 
It is a small section, and one hopes and believes 
it is dying out. The more common practice, 
and what happens in the majority of cases, 
is that the banker conscientiously does the job 
without being paid for it. He is not paid and 
he does not pay himself. When you do not 
pay a man to do a job, naturally, being a hu- 
man being, he minimizes the labor as much 
as possible. His first operation—the first 
thing he has to do—is to choose a Board of 
Directors, and he naturally turns to his friends; 
his associates—other associated bankers, a few 
large capitalists, perhaps his customers, and 
he fills in with the office boy. So it very com- 
monly happens that Boards of Directors are 
hardly capable of real direction of the enter- 
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prise; they are either too busy or too ignorant. 
The banker then has to select the executive 
management. There he must have capacity, 
but he naturally strives to minimize his risk, 
to get a safe man, a trained man, a man who 
will tell him accurately in advance what he 
can do with that enterprise and will doit. By 
a gradual process of evolution that has resulted 
in recent years in the selection of engineers, 
or what amounts to the same thing, operating 
men, to manage the large enterprises. It is a 
curious and an interesting fact that the very 
great majority of all the railroads in the 
United States are led to-day by men essentially 
of operating and engineering training. The 
traffic men, the men of the salesman type, 
have been largely eliminated, and that tends 
to be true in all large enterprises. 

Now what is the type of the great engineer? 
What are his essential characteristics?—the 
character innate in the man, accentuated by 
his training? He is essentially born cool, 
steady, and balanced. His mind tends to be 
a mathematical mind, a scientific mind, and 
he tends to become over fond of formulz. He 
makes estimates. He is trained—has years 
of training—in making estimates, and if he 
is successful it is because he can live within 
those estimates. He spends endless time in 
preparing estimates with the greatest care, 
and then, as | used to see with astonishment, 
he puts in a factor of safety from 15 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. One of the most successful 
promoting and constructing engineers in this 
country told me that after he had finished his 
estimates of cost he doubled them; after he 
had finished his estimates of earnings he cut 
them in two; after he had finished his estimates 
of operating expenses he doubled them, and 
if he then could show 6 per cent. he went ahead. 

That is a safe man; that is the kind of man 
that a banker likes to bank on; he won’t run 
away; he is a safe man, and that is the sort of 
man that the banker necessarily loves. When 
he has secured a man like that, the banker 
can go off and do something else and the direc- 
tors can do what they are expected to do—they 
can go to sleep; they won’t be bothered. Oc- 
casionally the thing breaks down, and then 
the management—as of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad —are suddenly 
hauled out of bed and asked what they have 
been doing. They had been doing nothing. 
That was just the trouble. 

This field of management of big businesses is 


Philip Cabot 


a great opportunity for the engineer—the cur- 
rent is all his way. He is the man that the 
banker will go for, and what he has got to do 
is to equip himself for the job. In some 
ways he is admirably equipped: he has the 
scientific mind, he has had scientific training, 
but he comes up against this difficulty, which, 
in some cases, is fatal: Large enterprises 
commonly involve the employment of large 
bodies of men. The railroads of the little 
section of the country that I come from—New 
England—in normal times employ 100,000 
men just in that little neck of the woods. 
Now, leadership of a great body of men requires 
enthusiasm, heat, great imaginative vision, and 
power. Your great leader is always a great 
enthusiast; he must have enthusiasm himself 
in order to inspire it in others, and our engineer, 
by training, tends to keep his enthusiasms un- 
der control. That is the first thing they tell 
him when he goes to school and the last thing 
he hears when he goes to bed. But your great 
captain of industry must have other qualities. 
They are not essentially incompatible with the 
qualities of the engineer, but they are fully as 
essential in the men who are to lead great en- 
terprises. 

Sometimes, before telling how to do a thing 
it is well to tell how not to do it, and one would 
think from the examples of the railroads of the 
United States that they furnish perhaps the 
best possible example of how not to do it. | 
was interested in reading recently a masterly 
article by a great railroad President in a maga- 
zine—Mr. Kruttschnitt of the Southern Pacific, 
in the Atlantic Monthly—in which he showed 
clearly and powerfully what great things the 
railroad operating men, the railroad engineers, 
had done in the last twenty years to increase 


‘train loads—motive power—and thereby re- 


ducing operating expenses. His whole article 
was practically confined to showing the achieve- 
ments of the railroad engineers in that respect. 
It was a perfect example of just what I have in 
mind. Those great achievements have been 
wholly arrested. The roads are bankrupt. 
Enormous economies, the greatest ability, the 
greatest power have been expended on them, 
and all to no purpose. The railroads have had 
the wrong type of leader. The men who origin- 
ally planned those roads and led them were 
men of a different type. They were traffic 
men. They were striving to build up a busi- 
ness, and, compared with the operating men 
who are in charge of the roads to-day, they 
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were children—babies in operation. But the 
roads paid. To-day, with the highest engineer- 
ing capacity and operating ability in charge 
of them, they cannot get a new dollar for an 
old one. 

But it is possible to combine in the same man 
the scientific spirit of the engineer and the 
vision, the imagination, the enthusiasm of the 
promoter using that word in its best sense— 
the great builder. To go for a moment out- 
side of the field of business for an example of 
this fact, consider the great name of Louis 
Pasteur. There was a man of a perfect scien- 
tific mind. In following out a system of scien- 
tific experiments he was cold and scientific 
to the last degree. He never allowed his en- 
thusiasms to control his judgment. But, when 
he was not carrying on an experiment, he could 
dream. He did dream, and he probably did 
more for mankind than any man of his genera- 
tion by discoveries which showed the highest 
qualities of imaginative vision. He had both 
qualities. And that is the type of man we 
must have to lead our great enterprises. 

To repeat: The stockholders, the owners 
of the property, are both unwilling and unable 
to perform the function of selection of the 
management. The banker must do it. Ban- 
kers are men and they are human, and human 
beings who are not paid, and not allowed and 
not expected to pay themselves, cannot be ex- 
pected to do important, valuable work. The 
world in which we live is a world in which you 
do not get something for nothing. We must 
begin by recognizing that if the banker is to 
employ—is to put at the service of the com- 
munity—the power of selection and judgment, 
it is absolutely essential that he be paid for it. 
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We must recognize that that is perhaps the 
most important function of the financial opera- 
tion and pay for it, because, however soundly 
the enterprise is originally financed, unless 
competent management is put in charge of it 
and kept in charge of it, unless that manage- 
ment is kept up to the highest pitch of effi- 
ciency, sooner or later the enterprise will break 
down, those securities will come home to roost, 
and it will be a very much more difficult job 
to finance that enterprise the second time or 
the third time than it was the first time. It 
has got to be done right at the beginning, and 
it has to be continued. Management is more 
than half the battle. 

If the public is going to expect the banker 
to choose men who have vision, imagination, 
enthusiasm as well as scientific attainment, 
they must bear in mind that those men are 
liable to brain storm; they are, at times, wild 
men; they are not safe men unless they are 
controlled. We must have men of that type, 
but we must not have men of that type without 
adequate control. We must harness with 
these men boards of directors who can and will 
direct. There are such men, but they will not 
work for nothing. Directors must therefore 
be adequately paid. 

The banker is to-day, by force of circum- 
stances, in a false position. All he undertakes 
to do, all he is paid to do, is to advise as to the 
financial structure, and to place the securities 
he has received, but perhaps his most impor- 
tant function is the selection of management, 
direction, control, and for that he is not paid. 
He is in a false position, and if he is able to get 
out of it, he will do not only to himself but to 
the community a very great service. 









THRIFT AND PROGRESS 


Just How Savings Create Business, Which in Turn Creates Jobs 


for Workmen. 


The Government’s New Thrift Campaign 
By ANDREW W. 


MELLON 


Secretary of the Treasury 


RODUCTION and saving cannot be 
too strongly emphasized as_ es- 
sential factors in bringing about a 
business revival. The tremendous 
‘destruction wrought by the war, 
and the spending and extravagance which 
followed, resulted in a scarcity of capital which 
can be overcome only by rigid economy and 
well directed production. It has been estimated 
that before the war approximately one sixth 
of the wealth produced in this country each 
year was added to our capital equipment, but 
during the war much of our industrial develop- 
ment was suspended on account of the huge 
expenditures of the Government. The whole 
thought and energy of the people were directed 
toward the production of war supplies, and 
the normal capital accumulations for the up- 
keep and extension of industries not directly 
utilized for war purposes were reduced. There 
were fewer buildings constructed, fewer miles 
of railway built, fewer repairs made, and less 
industrial equipment purchased than normally. 
The shortage of dwelling houses and the run- 
down condition of parts of our transportation 
system are among the most obvious examples 
of the fact that capital has been diverted into 
other channels, but there are other evidences 
that much remains to be done to bring our 
capital supply up to normal conditions. 
It has become more and more apparent 


within recent years that the capital needs of 
the American farmer have never been ade- 
quately supplied. The farmer has been al- 
lowed to get along on what he could secure on 
mortgages, frequently on unfavorable terms, 


and one of his great handicaps has been lack 
of capital to make adequate improvements. 
The plant needs of the American railways 
run into billions of dollars in order to enable 
them to handle efficiently the growing traffic 
which will come with the gradual improvement 


in business conditions. The new industries 
brought into existence by the war will, in all 
probability, make increasing demands on the 
capital supply. Moreover, the anticipated 
world-wide demand for American machinery, 
tools, and hardware generally, which will doubt- 
less come with the gradual rehabilitation of 
industry, must be provided for. Buildings, 
railways, machinery, and farm improvements 
constitute a part of our necessary industrial 
equipment—they are our producers’ goods, 
our capital accumulation. Their upkeep and 
extension must come from the savings of the 
people. The lack of production of goods is 
especially noticeable in the war-torn European 
countries and it is one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to a rapid resumption of normal business. 

The industrial progress of a country is meas- 
ured by its productive power, and one of the 
most important things we can do with our pro- 














ductive power is to make it add to itself year by 
year. This can be accomplished only through 
saving and proper investment, in order that the 
supply of capital employed in manufacturing, 
producers’ goods may increase. An American 
economist has described the three stages in the 
creation of industrial capital as follows: “ (1) 
The production of a surplus of commercial values 
over and above the necessities of subsistence 
and maintenance; (2) the exercise of personal 
abstinence requisite to the saving and ac- 
cumulation of that surplus; and (3) the con- 


version of the wealth thus accumulated into - 


active capital—the process of investment.” 
In reality, the trend of production is determined 
by the trend of buying. Men generally provide 
what men are willing to buy. If 50 per cent. 
of a nation’s income is spent in buying tools, 
machinery, equipment, and other instruments 
of production, it is obvious that 50 per cent. 
of its productive capacity will be employed 
in producing them. On the other hand, if 
go per cent. of a nation’s income is spent for 
current consumption, it is equally obvious 
that the same percentage of its productive 
capacity will be employed in producing con- 
sumers’ goods. In the former case, the pro- 
ductive power of the country is increasing at a 
rapid rate and ultimately the volume of con- 
sumers’ goods will increase in equal proportion. 
In the latter case, productive power grows 
comparatively slowly and industrial progress 
is retarded. It is evident that the thrifty 
man or the thrifty nation has more to spend in 
the long run and enjoys a larger volume of 
consumers’ goods than the thriftless. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CAPITAL 


APITAL and Labor are two fundamental 
factors in production, and each factor is 
most efficient when combined with the other. 
The primitive man had little or no capital to 


work with and practically his entire efforts. 


were spent in providing a bare subsistence; he 
lived from day to day with little provision 
for the future. The gradual process of saving 
and capital accumulation has resulted in the 
manifold increase in per capita production 
and the higher standard of living which pre- 
vails to-day. The simple fact is that under 
capitalistic production the man-power of the 
nation has increased in efficiency until it is 
no longer necessary for the whole population 
to be engaged in producing food, clothing, and 
other actual necessities of life. A part of our 
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productive power is directed toward building 
roads, schools, art galleries, or developing anc 
perfecting further instruments of production. 
It is a cumulative process. 

Under modern industrial conditions, the time 
element is of great importance in productive 
processes. Roads and bridges are constructed, 
canals are dug, buildings are erected, and in- 
dustrial enterprises are begun which frequently 
require years for completion and decades _be- 
fore expenditures made are returned in the 
form of income, yet the laborers must be fed 
and clothed during that time. Such advances 
can be made only out of accumulated savings. 
Even to-day, many great constructive projects 
which would add much to the public welfare 
are not undertaken because of lack of capital. 
In his book on Poverty and Waste, Hartley 
Withers, in speaking of economic conditions 
in England, expressed this thought as follows: 
“All over the country there are big things 
waiting to be done to equip this old land and 
help it to grow more stuff for us, and to bring 
the good stuff from the grower to the user. 
With capital plentiful and cheap and the energy 
of the people put into the work, it might multi- 
ply its output manifold.” 

During the war we accustomed ourselves 
to thrift, we were willing to reduce our expendi- 
tures and do without much that we had been 
accustomed to, in order to help win the war. 
We put our savings into government securities 
in order that the Government might have 
sufficient purchasing power to equip and send 
across the sea an effective fighting force. 
It was an emergency, and thrift was one of the 
methods employed to meet it. No amount 
was too small to be of assistance to the Govern- 
ment, and an army of small investors sprang 
up who had doubtless never before learned to 
save. With the return of peace, however, 
the need for saving was not so great, the lessons 
of thrift seemed to be forgotten, and an era of 
extravagant buying followed. Many who had 
accumulated small savings during the war 
spent them in luxurious living. We turned 
from a nation of savers to a nation of reckless 
spenders. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
efficacy of thrift is no less in times of peace 
than in times of war. In the present state of 
industry generally it is obvious that govern- 
ment thrift is no less important than individual 
thrift. Even with the most rigid economy 
the government outlay will be unusually 
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heavy for years to come, on account of ex- 
penditures directly or indirectly attributable 
to the War. The public debt of the country 
is nearly 233 billions of dollars and the Treas- 
ury must not only meet the current operating 
expenses of the Government but must meet the 
interest payments on this debt and must make 
provision for its gradual retirement. A large 
part of the tax revenues of the Government 
is undoubtedly coming from the current savings 
of the nation and, therefore, is depleting the 
current capital accumulations. Our very best 
thought, therefore, should be directed to seeing 
that no avoidable expenditures are made and 
that our system of taxation shall interfere to 
the least possible extent with the return of the 
country to normal industrial conditions. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


NE of the chief factors in the gradual 

return to normal conditions throughout 
the country has been the marked reduction in 
Federal expenditures which has already oc- 
curred, and this has in turn permitted the light- 
ening of the burden of taxation. What has 
been accomplished along these lines within 
less than a year, through the codperation 
of the Congress and the Executive, makes a 
concrete record of achievement in economy 
which is worthy of our highest efforts to main- 
tain. Through the organization perfected by 
the Bureau of the Budget, all departments 
and independent establishments of the Govern- 
ment are responding to the call to uphold and 
join in the movement now being directed 
by the Budget Bureau toward economies in 
the expenditure of public funds, the limita- 
tion of activities, the elimination of duplication 
of work, the more efficient distribution and 
sale of surplus supplies and equipment, and 
improved methods of administration and opera- 
tion. The following extract from the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1921 states briefly the reductions 
which have been made in Government ex- 
penditures: 


Expenditures in the fiscal year ended June] 30, 
1920, amounted to almost $6,500,000,000, while 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, ordinary 
expenditures, including sinking fund and miscel- 
laneous fixed-debt charges, still ran over $5,500,- 
000,000. This cash outgo it has been the constant 
endeavor of the Administration to reduce, and it 
now expects to hold expenditures on the same basis 
for the fiscal year 1922 down to $4,000,000,000, or 


" uncertainty. 


thereabouts, a reduction of about $1,500,000,000 
below the year 1921. In some measure this reduc- 
tion reflects the liquidation of war liabilities, but 
to an important extent it represents a reduction 
in the cost of government. 


It has become evident however that there 
will probably be no surplus in either 1922 or 
1923, but that, on the other hand, in order to 
balance the budget, expenditures must be still 
further reduced. The Government faces a 
heavy shrinkage in receipts; internal-revenue 
collections in particular are subject to great 
In view of the depression in 
business, there is grave doubt whether the 
estimates of receipts which appear in the budget 
can be realized, and up to date the shrinkage 
has rather more than kept pace with the 
shrinkage in expenditures. It is clear that 
under these conditions the Treasury is in no 
position to undertake new or extraordinary 
expenditures. 

The Treasury Department has continued 
the thrift campaign which it began during the 
War and now offers to the public a most at- 
tractive investment in a new series of Treasury 
Savings Certificates. Through the Post Office 
Department an opportunity is given to persons 
of small means to invest safely. The Postal 
Savings will accept deposits of ten cents and 
upward and issue postal savings stamps to the 
depositor. These stamps can then be trans- 
ferred into Treasury Savings Certificates. 
On this and on all deposits of one dollar or 
more, interest is paid at the rate of 2 per cent. 
a year. There is now pending in Congress 
a bill which will increase the interest rate to 
perhaps 3 percent. The Government, through 
the Treasury Department, issues to depositors 
of one dollar a Treasury Savings Stamp. This 
may be obtained at all post offices throughout 
the country. When a purchaser has acquired 
twenty stamps he may exchange them for a 


- Treasury Savings Certificate having a maturity 


valueof $25 five years from the date of purchase. 

These Treasury Savings Certificates are 
offered in denominations of $25, $100, and 
$1,000, maturity value, and are sold at flat 
prices of $20, $80, and $800. This means an in- 
terest yield of about 4} per cent. if compound- 
ed semi-annually. These certificates may be 
issued to the amount of $5,000 to one individual 
in any calendar year. They can be purchased 
at post offices, banks, and other agencies, or 
from Federal Reserve banks, or direct from the 
Savings Division in the Treasury Department 
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at Washington. When we take into considera- 
tion the fact that these Treasury Savings 
Certificates are exempt from taxation as to 
principal and interest from all state, county, 
and local taxes, except estate and inheritance 
taxes, and also from the normal Federal income 
tax, it is seen that they are a particularly at- 
tractive form of investment. The limit of 
$5,000 to each purchaser is made in order to 
permit persons of small means to make these 
desirable investments, and to prevent undue 
accumulations by persons of large capital. 
These Treasury Savings Certificates are regis- 
tered in the Treasury Department, insuring 
the purchasers absolute protection against 
loss or theft. On request, the new certificates 
may be redeemed prior to maturity at fixed 
rates yielding] about 34 per cent. It is thus 
possible for a person to save systematically 
and at the same time to know that such 
savings may be obtained for use at any time 
without loss of interest. In announcing the 
new issue of Treasury Savings Certificates 
on December 14, 1921, the Treasury Depart- 
ment made the following statement: 


The new offering means that Postal Savings and 

Treasury Savings activities have now been codrdi- 
nated into one peace-time savings programme under 
which the Post Office Department and the Treasury 
will join to advance Postal Savings for the deposit 
of savings and Treasury Savings Certificates for 
investment. The consolidation of Postal Savings 
facilities into a single Government Savings system 
preserves and improves the best features of 
Le. . + » 
In undertaking this movement for peace-time 
savings, the Government looks forward with con- 
fidence to the renewed codperation of all helpful 
agencies. There can be no question about the need 
for saving, nor of this country’s capacity to save. 
By offering a uniform and comprehensive means of 
accumulating and investing money, the Government 
hopes to furnish an incentive for saving, to encourage 
savings and investment in Government securities, 
and at the same time to stimulate savings activi- 
ties generally. An active response to the Govern- 
ment’s Savings movement should accomplish three 
main objects: it will aid the Government in the 
current financing of its requirements; it will make 
for greater national prosperity; and it will increase 
the personal happiness and individual welfare of 
those who save. 


Progress 
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The new offering is meeting with a hearty 
response on the part of the public, and sales to 
date have average approximately $500,000 
per day. 

The Government is not carrying on its sav- 
ings activities as a rival of established savings 
banks, but as an aid to these and similar in- 
stitutions in encouraging thrift among the 
people. Moreover, there is hope that individ- 
uals who will not trust their money to anything 
but a Government agency may be induced to 
become investors through this channel. Few 
men learn to save without in time making con- 
nection with a bank. Their saving may not 
always begin with a bank account, but it will 
inevitably end there, and banking institutions 
must necessarily benefit by any activity which 
induces greater thrift among the American 
people. 

It should be noted that thrift does not con- 
sist in hoarding, but in wise spending rather 
than foolish or wasteful spending. Due to 
the fact that thrift has often been associated 
with hoarding or miserliness, the fallacy that 
extravagance gives employment to labor has 
gained much credence. On the contrary, the 
thrifty man buys as much as the thriftless man, 
but he buys tools, machinery, buildings, 
public improvements, etc. He buys through 
banks and investment houses and creates, in 
the long run, a greater demand for labor than 
if the money were spent wastefully. He adds 
to the productive power of the nation while 
the spendthrift dissipates the country’s man 
power. In fact, the man who saves and invests 
buys more ultimately than the man who spends 
his whole income for current living, because he 
has more to spend. This thought was con- 
cisely stated by Mr. Hartley Withers, in the 
book referred to above, as follows: 


But there is this great and essential difference 
between spending money on something that is not 
really needed, and devoting it to productive pur- 
poses, that in the one case the money spent is gone 
as soon as the article purchased is worn out, or the 
momentary pleasure bought has been enjoyed, 
while in the other a certain amount of capital has 
been invested in industry and will produce for years 
to come wages for workers, salaries for managers; 
and interest and profit for shareholders. 





FIVE POINTS TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


A Practical Man’s Conclusions from His Exper- 
ience with Labor in a Big Manufacturing Plant 


By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


The author of this article is the head of a cocoa manufacturing plant in England, employing seven 


thousand working people. 


He recently completed a personal investigation of American industrial 


methods, and this article is written with an understanding of American problems, as well as of 
English problems, in the industrial field—Tue Epitors. 


UCH attention has been directed 
to the problem of waste in in- 
dustry by the publication of the 
valuable report on that subject 
drawn up by a Committee of 

engineers appointed by Mr. Herbert Hoover. 

The appointment of this Committee is only 
one piece of evidence, among many, of the 
keenness and ability with which business 
executives are addressing themselves to the 
improvement of industrial processes, so that 
goods may be produced more efficiently and 
more cheaply. 

In the course of a tour which | have recently 
made in the Eastern States, I have visited in- 
dustrial plants of all kinds—engineering plants, 
garment-making plants, printing establish- 
ments, automobile factories, food factories, 
rubber factories—indeed, factories of all sorts 
and conditions. Everywhere I have been 
struck by the extraordinary skill and care 
with which mechanical difficulties were being 
overcome. In research laboratories, sometimes 
fitted up and staffed on a most lavish scale, 
expert chemists and engineers were engaged 
in the patient and scientific examination of the 
technical difficulties with which the manu- 
facturing staffs were confronted. To the solu- 


tion of these difficulties skill of the highest 
order was being devoted. 

Such effort is admirable, but as I observe 
industry, whether in America or England, | 
am ever conscious that there is one great 
source of waste which we are largely failing 
to remove. I refer to the waste due to the 
lack of cordial coéperation between Capital 
and Labor, to the continuance of a state of 
things in which the workers “spend 60 per 
cent. of their time in doing their job, and 40 
per cent in trying to do the boss!” 

This waste, with all its accompanying ill- 
will, and suspicion, and anxiety, and often 
human suffering, continues year after year. 
It is allowed to continue because both em- 
ployers and workers have got it into their heads 
that it is inevitable, just as our forefathers used 
to consider typhus fever, and small pox, and 
the plague inevitable. 

We have learned now that these diseases are 
preventable, and to-day, in civilized countries, 
they are almost unknown. If any one, a cen- 
tury ago, had suggested that a case of small- 
pox, occurring in America or England, would 
be so rare that it would cause great excitement 
and be the object of scare headlines in the 
newspapers, he would have been regarded as a 
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visionary, not worth serious attention. Well, | 
am such a visionary with regard to the disease 
of Industrial Unrest. 

In reviewing the whole field of industry to- 
day, | believe that nothing is more important 
than for us to realise that industrial peace 
is an ideal which may soon be achieved. Let 
us get rid of the morbid idea that industrial 
unrest is inevitable, and that men can only 
codperate cordially when they are trying to 
“down” other men. Such an idea ts really the 
result of mental laziness, and of a refusal to 
face the facts whether they are depressing 
or hopeful. Do we honestly believe that 
human beings are too stupid to pull together 
in the great task of providing the goods and 
services needed for the communal welfare? 
Of course we do not! But sometimes it in- 
volves less trouble, and less responsibility, to 
say that we do, and to fall back on the old tag: 
“Human nature is human nature.” 

Human nature zs human nature; and human 
beings are human beings, capable of learning 
from experience, and of rational concerted 
action, who can achieve industrial peace if 
they decide to do so. 

Let us set to work to find out on what terms 
such peace is attainable. There are, theoreti- 


cally, three ways in which we may seek to 


establish it. 

The first is to make Capital so strong that 
labor dare not raise its head. This was easy 
in the days of slavery and serfdom, but those 
days will never return. “The moving finger 
writes, and having writ, moves on,” and not 
even the most skilful financier or the biggest 
plutocrat, can “lure it back to cancel half a 
line.” If any one, in 1922, endeavors to 
treat labor as a mere commodity, he simply 
advertises himself as what psychologists would 
call “a throw back!” 

The second way is for Capital and Labor 
to establish a balance of power—each becom- 
ing so strong in relation to the other that both 
are afraid to disturb the balance. That way 
is being tried on a large scale, often on a small 
one. But in August, 1914, the belief that 
peace could be secured by a nice adjustment of 
racial suspicions, and hostilities, vanished at 
the sound of the first gun. 

The third way is the only true path. It is 
patiently, sincerely, and thoroughly to search 
out the causes of unrest and then to. remove 
them. It is in this way that we have got rid 
of many physical handicaps—smallpox, typhus, 
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and the plague. It is in this way that we shall 
get rid of the mental and moral handicaps 
which hitherto have frustrated our hopes for 
industrial peace. 

Now, if we begin to make this investigation 
we shall find, both in America and England, 
that it is not necessary to destroy the capitalist 
system of industry in order to allay industrial 
unrest. The people of both nations are ex- 
traordinarily patient and wise and far-seeing. 
They recognize that progress is much more 
likely to come by evolution than revolution. 
The revolutionary element in industry is in a 
very small minority, and will become insignif- 
icant if employers will only recognize that 
the most effective revolutionist is the reaction- 
ary employer. But if we would have industrial - 
peace we must pay for it, and | suggest that the 
items in the account we shall have to meet are 
the following: 


I. WAGES 


INIMUM_ wages should be based on 

human needs. Wages above the mini- 
mum can be left to be determined by the hig- 
gling of the market. The minimum wage 
which should be paid to the workers of normal 
ability, in the case of a man, should be sufficient 
to enable him to marry, to live in a decent 
house, and to bring up a family of normal size 
in a state of physical efficiency, leaving a 
margin for contingencies and recreation. 

America has approached more nearly than 
England to this minimum; but there are still 
very many unskilled workers whose wages 
are too low to enable them to live in accordance 
with the above standard. While this state of 
things continues we cannot expect industrial 
peace. It may sound Utopian to be suggesting 
that wages should be advanced at the present 
time, when so many of us are pressing for their 
reduction, in order to be able to trade at a 
profit. 

But I am not maintaining that it would be 
possible at once to increase the minimum wage 
in every industry to the standard indicated. 
I only say that employers should set this before 
them as an objective to be reached at the 
earliest possible moment. Wages cannot be 
paid out of kindly sentiment. They can only 
be paid in hard cash. But I am profoundly 
convinced that it is the duty of employers, 
firstly, to ascertain what money wage is neces- 
sary to enable workers to live in accordance 
with the standard referred to above, and 
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secondly, if they are not already paying these 
wages, so to increase the efficiency of their 
administration as to make it possible for them 
to do so. 

The mistake into which most of us fall is 
that we do not increase the minimum wage in 
our factories unless pressure is put upon us 
by the workers. The relations of Capital and 
Labor would be enormously improved, if the 
employer would take the initiative in raising 
wages to a satisfactory level. 


HOURS 


DO not think we can hope for industrial 

peace if the hours spent by the worker 
within the factory are so long that he has not 
sufficient leisure for the complete re-creation of 
his energy after his day’s work, and for the 
expression of his human personality. Experi- 
ence has shown that 48 hours may be taken 
as a reasonable standard for a week’s work. 
Any deviation from this standard, either up or 
down should be justified by the special cir- 
cumstances of the case. In some cases, where 
a longer day is customary, the employers urge 
that it is excusable, because the work is light or 
because it is intermittent, times of severe 
activity being interspersed with times of rest. 
But that argument disregards the claim which 
the worker may clearly put forward for a 
period of complete leisure outside the factory, 
sufficiently long to enable him to live his life 
as a human being in an educated and civilized 
community. No man can live such a life who 
is confined to the factory for twelve hours a day. 


ECONOMIC SECURITY 


NOW come to the most important item in 

the cost of industrial peace—namely that 
the worker shall be guaranteed a reasonable 
degree of economic security. | do not believe 
the employing class in the least appreciates 
how keenly conscious the worker is of his own 
precarious position. The wages received by 
most men are not sufficient to enable them to 
save enough to render themselves secure. An 
unskilled worker who maintains a family can- 
not hope to set aside very much, save by de- 
priving his household of necessaries. Not 
only is he liable to be plunged into want in his 
old age, or through long continued sickness, 
but the dark and menacing cloud of unem- 
ployment constantly hovers over him. Talk 
to any working man, and he will tell you that 
the fear of unemployment is one of the most 


depressing features of his life. The knowledge 
that in a time of trade depression he may be 
flung out of work at any moment through no 
fault of his own fills him with bitter resentment, 
and a sense of flagrant injustice. It makes 
him feel that he is only a chattel which is 
bought, kept as long as it is wanted, and then 
flung aside remorselessly. I am confident that 
there is no single case of industrial unrest more 
potent than the menace of unemployment, 
and if we’would secure industrial peace, it 
must be removed. 

Obviously, the best cure for unemployment 
is employment, and a great deal may be done 
to lessen the volume of unemployment, if the 
community would really address itself to the 
task. But the fact is that we have never 
taken this evil seriously. In proof of this 
statement I have only to remind the reader of 
the almost complete absence of unemployment 
statistics. No one knows within a million how 
many people are unemployed in America. If 
the American people were actually in earnest 
in their effort to cope with the evil of unem- 
ployment, they would, ere this, have measured 
its extent. 


THE “RESERVE OF WORKERS” 


ND America is not alone in her neglect of 
unemployment statistics. They are not 
available in a reliable form in any country. 
Limits of space prevent me from entering into 
the various ways in which the volume of un- 
employment might be reduced,’ but when all 
possible has been done in this direction, there 
will still remain a large number of unemployed 
people. We refer to them euphemistically asa 
“reserve of workers,” and recognize that in- 
dustry could not function without them. Curi- 
ously enough, it has never occurred to us that 
if that is the case, industry should accept the 
responsibility for the reserve of workers during 
such times as their services are not required. 
This can only be done by some system of 
Unemployment Insurance. I do not propose 
to suggest what form this should take—whether 
it should be organized by the State, or whether 
each industry should create its own Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, or whether this 
should be done by individual factories or groups 
of factories. But in some way or other, the 
living expenses of workers who are able and 
willing to work, and for whom work cannot be 


1] have dealt with these at length in The International 
Labour Review. November, 1921. 
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found, must be met by some scheme of insur- 
ance. 

I cannot enter into details, but such meagre 
statistics as are available point to the fact that 
if a sum equal to 4 per cent. of the Wage Bill 
were set aside, this would create a fund suffi- 
cient to pay all workers involuntarily unem- 
ployed an insurance premium high enough to 
remove the menace of unemployment from 
their minds. | base this estimate on the as- 
sumption that probably, taking the average of 
good and bad years, about 95 per cent. of the 
workers are in work and 5 per cent. are out of 
work. 

For psychological reasons it would be de- 
sirable that the workers should contribute to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund. Ex- 
periments tried in Great Britain indicate that, 
with proper precautions, such a fund can be 
administered, without in any way demoralizing 
the workers. I know that there is a strong 
feeling against Unemployment Insurance in the 
United States. Personally, | am convinced that 
this feeling is quite unjustified, and in any case 
it is up to those who oppose the policy of un- 
employment insurance to find a better way of 
removing the menace of unemployment from 
the minds of the workers. Unless we do this we 


shall never have, and we do not deserve to have, 


industrial peace. 
STATUS OF THE WORKER 


HE next item in the account that we shall 

have to meet refers to Labor’s status in 
industry. Both in America and England the 
workers are beginning to demand a share in 
determining their own working conditions. 
“It is we,” they say, “who are primarily con- 
cerned with this matter. Why should the 
management always decide what the working 
conditions shall be, without so much as con- 
sulting us.” 

The first inclination of the employer is to 
answer that he must be master in his own 
house, and that it is perfectly within his rights 
to dictate the conditions under which people 
shall work for him. If they do not like them, 
they can go elsewhere. “If I admit,” he 
says, “that the workers have any right to be 
consulted, and to share with me the responsi- 
bility of Works Management so far as it con- 
cerns themselves, | shall never know where | 
am. Discipline will go, and order will be re- 
placed by anarchy.” 

But on further consideration, he realizes 


that the demand of the workers has a good deal 
to support it. Why should a capitalist or his 
representatives always assume the position of 
master, while the worker is merely a servant? 
Why should there not be a spirit of codperation 
between the twoP One of the hopeful signs 
in industry at the present time is the extent to 
which this view is prevailing among employers, 
so that now not only in America and England 
but also in many other countries, they are tak- 
ing the workers into conference with regard to 
matters connected with working conditions. 
But even if we admit that this is the right 
policy, it is not easy to say just in what way the 
demand of the workers can best be met. A 
great many experiments in the establishment 
of shop committees are being tried in different 
factories. Some of them are, I think, doomed 
to failure, because the workers are not being 
consulted in matters which are of any moment. 
Their advice may be asked with regard to 
minor details of recreation and welfare, but 
they want more. They want a real say in 
determining the conditions under which they 
shall work in the factory. There is already 
plenty of evidence to show that this can be 
given them without lowering the standard of 
discipline or efficiency. There is no best form 
of shop committee, and no model set of rules, 
but there are certain tests which we may apply 
to show whether the shop committee is really 
genuine, or merely a form of camouflage. If 
it is genuine, the workers should have a de- 
finite share in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions of works administration, 
in so far as that is concerned with the men and 
women engaged in industry. | do not think 
that at present any appreciable proportion of 
the workers are asking to participate in the 
commercial and financial functions of industry. 
In some factories it has proved quite possible, 
and indeed, advantageous, to arrange for all 
shop rules to be made in consultation with 
the workers. They are consulted before fore- 
men are appointed, and given the right of ap- 
peal to a works tribunal (consisting of their 
representatives and representatives of the 
management in equal numbers, with an agreed 
chairman)against any punishment inflicted for 
misconduct. Where such rights are granted 
to the workers, their status is entirely altered. 
They cease to be servants, and become, in a real 
sense, codperators. It is found that, so far 
from this new position rendering the conduct 
of industry more difficult, it develops a sense of 
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responsibility among the workers which is a 
great asset in the efficient functioning of a 
business. Experiments in this direction have, 
I think, now gone far enough to justify one in 
saying that the shop-committee has become an 
essential part of up-to-date works administra- 
tion. 


GIVING WORKERS A SHARE IN PROSPERITY 


HE fifth and last Hem in the account which 

we must meet if we would establish in- 
dustrial peace is that the workers shall be given 
a definite share in the prosperity of the industry 
in which they are engaged. Where workers 
are paid by results, under a system of piece- 
work or premium bonus or in some other way, 
it may be urged that this claim is already met. 
But piece-work is not the same thing as profit- 
sharing, and moreover, many processes can 
only be paid on a day-work basis. So long as 
the capitalist remains the residuary legatee 
of all the surplus profits that may be made in 
industry, it is exceedingly difficult to persuade 
the workers that there is any genuine unity of 
interest between Capital and Labor. They 
feel that additional effort or activity on their 
part merely results in increased profits for 
shareholders whom they have probably never 
seen and for whom they care nothing. We 
shall not establish real codperation between 
Capital and Labor unless we adopt some 
system under which surplus profits, if earned, 
are divided between them. By “surplus prof- 
its,” I mean any profits which may remain 
over after Labor has received its standard wage, 
and Capital the current rate of interest for 
secured capital, plus a reasonable insurance 
for risk. 

Two criticisms are usually made of profit- 
sharing schemes. The first is, if Labor is to 
share in the profits, it should equally share in 
the losses. But I have only suggested above 
that Labor should share in the surplus profits, 
and that the risk of loss should be taken into 
account when fixing the payment to be made 
to the capitalist before surplus profits are de- 
clared. The second criticism is that profit- 


sharing schemes have not met with success. 
This is not true of those schemes which have 
been wisely conceived. 

I have recently made a very thorough in- 
vestigation which has shown that, where profit- 
sharing schemes have failed, it is almost in- 
variably because they contained some serious 
flaw. Well-devised schemes of profit-sharing 
have met with almost invariable success, but 
it must be clearly understood that the success 
aimed at is the creation of cordial relations be- 
tween Capital and Labor. A scheme of profit- 
sharing is not a substitute for payment by 
results. 

To summat’ e what I have written, the five 
items in the account which we must meet, if 
we are to buy industrial peace, are: 


1. The payment of a minimum wage based 
on reasonable human needs. 
Reasonable hours of work. 
Reasonable economic security for the 
workers. 
That the workers shall have a real share 
in determining their working conditions. 
That the workers shall have a definite 
share in the prosperity of the industry 
in which they are engaged. 


If employers are prepared to pay this price, 
I believe that, sofar as necessary basic condi- 
tions are concerned, they could have industrial 
peace to-morrow. Of course, however, the 
best conditions may fail of their effect if they 
are carried out in a grudging or resentful spirit. 

My concluding word is this. Industrial ad- 
ministrators, in future, must learn and practise 
the art of leadership. The workers are no 
longer machines to be driven or manipulated, 
but human beings to be led by other human 
beings. This means their recognition as fellow- 
citizens and as partners in one great task. If 
we are willing to meet them on those terms, we 
shall find that they will respond as soon as ever 
they are convinced that our motives are gen- 
uine, and then industrial unrest will soon dis- 
appear. 
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First Impressions of President Wilson 


HE first mention of Woodrow Wilson 

in Lane’s correspondence occurred in 

a letter to his friend Wigmore, written 

in February, 1912, a little more than a 

year before Lane entered Wilson’s 
cabinet, in which Lane said: 

“The political situation is interesting, but 
altogether unlovely. Hearst is murdering 
Wilson, and it looks as if Clark might be the 
nominee on the Democratic side. Taft is gain- 
ing in strength, and somehow | can not feel that 
Roosevelt will ever be in it, although you know 
how | like him. The situation seems a bit 
artificial.” 

For the next nine months Wilson’s person- 
ality took shape in Lane’s mind along with the 
political situation. The following brief excerpts 
from letters to various friends make a moving 
and extraordinarily accurate picture of those 
exciting months, when Democrats all over the 
country began to see a chance for their party 
to gather itself together as an effective force for 
the first time since Cleveland left the White 
House. 


“ March 6, 1912. 
“It is a mighty critical year, | think, in our 
history. It looks to me as if the reactionaries 
were going to get possession of both parties, 
and that a third party will be needed and 
nobody will have the nerve to start it. Roose- 


velt has got everything west of the Mississippi 
excepting Utah and Wyoming, in my judg- 
ment. 


That he will be able to get the nomi- 





nation | am not so sure; but he does not care a 
tinker’s damn whether he gets it himself or not. 
That is the worst of it, because the people won’t 
give anything to a man that he does not want. 
My guess is that he is fighting for history. He 
knows that this democratic movement is on, 
and it will last. He wants to live as a Jefferson 
rather thana John Adams. Well, we are living 
in mighty interesting times anyway.” 


“July 2, 1912. 

“T am off to-morrow for Baddeck, Cape 
Breton, where | shall probably be until the 1st 
of September or thereabouts—if | can endure 
that long period of country life and absence 
from the political excitement of the United 
States. 

“It looks, as | am writing, as if Wilson were to 
be nominated at Baltimore. If he is, he will 
sweep the country; Taft won’t carry three 
states. [Taft carried Utah and Vermont.] 
Wilson is clean, strong, high-minded, and cold- 
blooded. To nominate him would be a tre- 
mendous triumph for the anti-Hearst people. 
| have been over at the convention several 
times. Hearst defeated Bryan for temporary 
chairman by making a compact with Murphy, 
Sullivan, and Taggart, the crooked bosses. 
Bryan has fought a most wonderful fight. | 
had a talk with him. He was in splendid spirits 
and most cordial. The California delegation 
headed by Theodore Bell has been made to 
look like a lot of wooden Indians. Bell himself 
was shouted down with the cry of ‘Hearst! 
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Hearst!’ the last time he rose to speak. The 
delegation is probably the most discredited one 
in the entire convention.” 


“July 3, 1912. 

“As I write, word comes that Woodrow 
Wilson has been nominated. I do not know 
him, but, from what I hear, he promises, if 
elected, to be a real leader in the war against 
injustice. The world wants earnest men right 
now—not cynics, but men who believe whether 
rightly or wrongly; and the reason that the 
East is so much less progressive, as we say, than 
the West is because the East is made up so 
largely of cynics.” 


“July 3, 1912. 

Now we shall have a chance to see what a 
college president can do as President of the 
United States. I believe Wilson will be elected. 
What a splendid jump in three years that man 
has made! They tell me he is very cold- 
blooded. We need a cold-blooded fellow these 
days.” 


“cc 


“July 31, 1912. 
“Politically things look Wilson to me. 
Taft won’t be in sight at the finish. It will be 
a run between Wilson and T. R. I can’t name 
five states that Taft is really likely to carry. 
My friends in Massachusetts say Wilson will 
win there, and so in Maine.” 


“September 21, 1912. 

“You will by this time have picked up all the 
politics of the time. Wilson is strong, but not 
stronger than he was when nominated. T. R. 
is gaining strength daily, that is my best guess. 
He has the laboring man with him most en- 
thusiastically but not unanimously, of course. 
The far West—Pacific coast—is his. All the 
railroad men and the miners. He will get a 
larger vote than Taft. 

“1 am not sure of Wilson. 
to modern conditions, I fear. Tearing up the 
tariff won’t change many prices. Doesn’t he 
seem to talk too much like a professor and too 
little like a statesman? Hearst is knifing him 
for all he is worth. He has fixed in the working- 
men’s minds that Wilson favors Chinese im- 
migration.” 


He is not ‘wise’ 


On Oct. 28, Lane wrote to Senator Francis G. 
Newlands of Nevada. 
“TI am delighted at the receipt of your nice 
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long letter, for I have been very anxious to know 
how you felt about your own state. Of course 
it has been a foregone conclusion for some time 
that Wilson would carry the United States, but 
I was desirous that you should carry Nevada 
for your own sake. [Nevada went Democratic.] 
The probability is that Roosevelt on one side 
will carry California, and Taft on the other will 
carry Utah [These were correct prophecies], and 
if you got some votes out of Nevada for Wilson 
it would be a personal victory. 

“In my judgment the Interstate Trades 
Commission needs all of your concentrated 
energy for the next year. The bill should be 
your bill, and you should be the leading au- 
thority upon the matter. Wilson should look 
to you for advice along this line of dealing with 
the trust problem. He will, if you have the 
greater body of information upon the subject. 
Of course Roosevelt did not know where he 
was going as to his Trades Commission, and 
he would not have had any opportunity were he 
elected to go any farther, even a perfectly safe 
distance, because that Commission has got to 
feel its way along. Wilson, you can see from 
his speeches, has swallowed Brandeis’s theory 
without knowing much about the problem, but 
he certainly has handled himself well during 
the campaign. Wall Street is betting two ways 
as to what he will do; one crowd guesses that 
he will be true to George Harvey’s prophecy 
regarding him, and be a conservative; the other 
crowd thinks that he has a definite programme, 
progressive enough to be called radical. [I am 
betting with the latter crowd, but what he does 
will very: largely depend, I think, upon those 
who surround him. He must have access to 
sources of information outside of the formal 
administrative officers who make up his Cabi- 
me 2a 4 
“If he can get the Southerners into line with 
the Northern Democrats he can make over the 
Democratic Party and give it a long lease of 
life. If he cannot do this and his party splits, 
Roosevelt’s party will come into possession of 
the country in four years, and hold it for a long 
time.” 


Lane was eagerly interested in the reorgani- 
zation and the success of the Democratic 
Party—he had always been. Wilson seemed 
the means of reéstablishing the party effec- 
tively to the great good of the nation. Yet 
Lane’s sense of the moral values in politics was 
not upset by this interest. During the cam- 
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paign William F. McCoombs, the Chairman of 
the Democratic Campaign Committee, wrote 
Lane urging him to campaign in the West for 
Wilson. The answer dated October 19, 1912, 
was as follows: 

“| cannot go to California and make speeches 
for Governor Wilson without resigning from 
the Commission. Four years ago two Re- 
publican members of the Commission were 
strongly urged at a critical time in the campaign 
to get into Mr. Taft’s fight so as to help with 
the Labor vote. I insisted that they should 
not do it, and the matter was brought before 
the Commission, and we then decided that no 
member of the Commission should take part in 
politics. So you see, when the telegrams began 
to come in this year urging that I go out to 
California and the other Pacific Coast states, 
I was compelled to say that I was estopped by 
my position of four years ago. I have never 
wanted to get into a campaign as much as | 
have this one. Governor Wilson represents all 
that I have been fighting for, for the last twenty 
years in my state; but | think that it would be 
almost fatal to the independence and high 
repute of this Commission for its members to 
take part in a nattonal campaign. We have so 
much power that we can exercise upon the rail- 
roads and upon railroad men that any an- 
nouncement made by a member of this Com- 
mission could properly be construed as a threat 
or a suggestion that should be heeded by the 
wise. I know that this view of the matter will 
appeal to you as entirely sensible when you re- 
flect upon it and to my impatient friends in 
California to whom it has been very hard to say 


9? 


no. 


Two days after the election Lane wrote the 
President-elect : 


. “My dear Governor: 

“The door of opportunity has opened to the 
Progressive Democracy. I know that you 
will enter courageously. The struggle of the 
next four years will be to persuade our timid 
brethren to follow your leadership, ‘gentlemen 
unafraid.’ | am persuaded from my experience 
here that no President can be a success unless 
he takes the position of a real party leader— 
the premier in Parliament as well as a chief 
executive. The theoretical idea of the Presi- 
dent’s aloofness from Congress—of a President 
dealing with the National Legislature as if he 
were an independent government dealing with 
another—is wrong because it has been demon- 


strated to be ineffective and ruinous. We need 
definiteness of programme and coéperation 
between both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
There is generally one end of the Avenue that 
does not know its own mind, and sometimes it 
is one end and sometimes the other. 

“Your friends have been made happy 
through the campaign by the manner in which 
you have conducted yourself. You spoiled so 
many bad prophecies. 

“With the heartiest personal congratulations 
believe me, 

“Faithfully yours, 
) “FRANKLIN K. LANE.” 


A day or two later Lane wrote a friend: 

“Poor Taft had a terribly tough dose, but no 
worse than I| expected. Roosevelt did not do 
as well as | had expected, nor as well as | had 
hoped that he would do. We will now have 
to try and hold down some of our Democratic 
brethren who want to do everything in an 
offhand sort of fashion, and try and cultivate 
in the minds of some others the idea that this is 
a nation and that we must look at things from 
a national standpoint. 

“T expect that Phelan will be very strongly 
considered for a Cabinet place, and so will Hugh 
Wallace of Washington. Thus far | have not 
heard of anybody from Oregon. ” 


Lane was himself the most outstanding 
political figure from the Pacific Coast and one 
of the most notable men in the Democratic 
party. It was not surprising therefore that his 
name immediately appeared as a Cabinet 
possibility. On November 25th, he wrote Mr. 
Charles McClatchy, editor of the Sacramento 
Bee. 

“T know absolutely nothing about the sug- 
gestion made by the Call as to my being ap- 
pointed to the Cabinet. | rather think that it 
was Ernest Simpson’s [editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Call] friendly act, though I have not heard 
from him at all. Three men have been to me 
from the Coast whowanted to be in the Cabinet, 
and | have told each one the same thing:— 
That I was not a candidate; that no one would 
speak to the President for me with my consent; 
but that I would not say that I would not 
accept an appointment, because I would do 
almost anything to make Wilson’s Adminis- 
tration a success, for | believe that he has 
faced the right way and the only difficulty that 
he will have will be in securing strong enough 
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support to carry out his own policies. I think 
he lacks somewhat in adroitness and that his 
campaign was much less radical than he would 
voluntarily have made it. I do not know him 
and shall not go near him unless he sends for 
me. If he does send for me | shall tell him the 
truth regarding anybody of whom he speaks to 
me. I shall advocate nobody. I am not going 
to be a job peddler or solicitor. My present 
position makes all the demand upon my 
imagination, initiative, and capacity that my 
abilities justify. I could not work any harder 
or do any better work for the people in any 
position that the Government has to give. | 
am not at all enamored of the honor of a 
Cabinet place. 

“We will just let this matter rest on ‘the 
knees of the gods,’ and I shall try to serve with 
as little personal ambition moving me as is 
possible with a man who has some tempera- 
ment.” 


The next day Lane wrote to Mr. Simpson: 


“My DEAR SIMPSON: 

“How it ever entered into your head to give 
me so splendid a boom for a position in Wilson’s 
Cabinet | do not know. Someone suggested 
that the tip came from Ira Bennett [Editor of 
the Washington Post] at this end, and I see that 
the Sacramento Bee suggests that the railroads 
wish to remove me from my present sphere of 
troublesomeness; but my own guess is that your 
own good heart and our long-time friendship 
was the sole cause of this most kindly act. 

‘Some of the California papers, I notice, have 
had editorials saying | should stay where I am 
(which is not a disagreeable fate to be con- 
demned to, barring a slight surplus of work), 
but of course Wilson is not going to appoint 
any one to his Cabinet because of pull. He 
has a more difficult job than any President has 
ever had since Lincoln because he has to recon- 
cile a progressive Northern Democracy with a 
conservative Southern Democracy, and satisfy 
one with policies and another with offices. My 
guess is that he will have to turn over the whole 
question of patronage practically to his Cabinet 
and that he will become the actual leader of his 
party and attempt to formulate the legislative 
policies of the party. He has a distinct ideal of 
what the Presidency may be made. Whether 
he can make good under conditions so ap- 
parently irreconcilable is a question that time 
only can answer. His political family he will 
choose for himself. They ought to be the very 


largest men that our country can produce, and 
I am not fool enough to think that I am entitled 
to be in such a group. 
“With the warmest thanks, my dear Simp- 
son, for your kindness, believe me, as always, 
“Cordially yours, 
_ “FRANKLIN K, LANE.” 


The difficulties Wilson would face in en- 
deavoring to make the Conservative and Liberal 
wings of the Democratic party work together 
when they had little in common except a name 
and desire for party success, was uppermost in 
Lane’s mind. For instance, he wrote Nov. 26, 
1912, to Fairfax Harrison, then President of the 
Southern Railway. 


“My DEAR Mr. HArRISON: ° 

“That is an exceedingly interesting and philo- 
sophical presentation of your reason for ad- 
herence to the Progressive party. I under- 
stand your point of view and | sympathize with 
it thoroughly. I had the hope that Col. 
Roosevelt would carry several of the Southern 
States. The Democratic party of the North is 
distinct from the Democratic party of the 
South—at least I fear that itis. The next four 
years will demonstrate the possibility of these 
two elements living together in effective co- 
operation. If Governor Wilson is a mere 
doctrinnaire the present victory will be of.no 
value to the Democratic party, but it may be of 
great value to the country, for the horizontal 
cleavage in the two parties will become mani- 
fest, unmistakable, and open, and out of the 
breaking up will come a realignment upon real 
lines of tendency. If President Wilson at- 
tempts to do anything which satisfies the 
reasonable demand of the progressive North he 
will run counter to the traditional policy of 


the South; that is to say, effective regulation . 


of child labor, of interstate corporations, rail- 
road and industrial, flood waters, irrigation 
projects, and a multitude of other matters make 
necessary the wiping out of state lines to the 
extent that a national policy shall be supreme 
over a state policy. As our good Spanish 
friend said some centuries ago, ‘Where two 
men ride a horse one must needs ride behind.’ 
This fact is stronger than any written word, 
and facts are the things which statesmen deal 
with. If the South is large enough to see this— 
if it has grown to have national vision—the 
hope of the Northern Democrat can be realized; 
otherwise the traditionalists of both North and 
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South will make a party by themselves and the 
rest of the country will follow in your lead into 
the new party or a new party. 
With warm regards, believe me, 
Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


The suggestion that he be in the Cabinet kept 
coming to Lane. On Dec. 4, 1912, in writing 
Mr. Adolph Miller, 


“‘ Mezes is the same smooth, adroit diplomat 
that he has always been, since receiving the 
Presidency at Texas. He is doing big things 
for his University. Unless my guess 
is wrong, his ambition has at last been fired and 
he will look for other worlds to conquer if he 
achieves what he is after in Texas.” 

On the 23rd Lane wrote a friend: 

“What you say regarding the President- 

to-be is extremely 





Lane said: 

“It is very good to 
know that you and 
President Wheeler 
havea sort of mutual 
agreement on me for 
a Cabinet position, 
but I don’t think of 
it for myself. The 
Secretaryship of the 
Interior is one that 
calls for a business 
man of the greatest 
ability, and if | were 
President Wilson | 
would not appoint 
Frank Lane to that 
position because | 
could find men much 
more competent to 
fill it. 1 find that | 
do not have the am- 
bition that | once 
had, excepting to do 
the work in hand just 
as well as possible, 
and | am altogether : 
impatient with the 
way I doit. | should 
like to see you Sec- 
retary of the Treas- 
ury. There is to be some change made in 
our currency laws during the next four years, 
and a man of perfectly sane, level mind is 
tremendously needed to guide Wilson in this 
matter, for | guess he is very ignorant upon the 
subject. Especially is this true if Bryan goes 
into the Cabinet. E. M. House, who is Sid 
Mezes’s brother-in-law, is as close to Wilson as 
any other man, and | will drop him a note, tell- 
ing him something about you, for | know that 
he is interested in selecting Cabinet officers as 
he has been talking to me about possible 
Attorney-Generals. | have told him that | 
wanted nothing. 
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interesting. That 
he is headstrong, 
arbitrary, and posi- 
tive, his friends ad- 
mit. These are real 
virtues in this day of 
slackness and sloppi- 
ness. | have just re- 
turned from New 
York where | have 
talked with McAdoo 
and House who are 
extremely close to 
him and are advising 
him regarding his 
Cabinet, and they 
tell me he is a most 
satisfactory man to 
deal with. He listens 
quite patiently and 
makes up his mind, 
and then ‘stays 
put.’ His Cabinet 
will be his advisers, 
but no one will con- 
trol him. 

“| heard him make 
that speech at the 
Southern Society 
Dinner, which was 
really much larger 
than the audience could understand. It 
was a presentation of the theory that the 
thought of the nation determined its destiny 
and that we could only have prosperity if our 
ideal was one of honor. His warning to Wall 
Street, that an artificial panic should not be 
created, was done in a most impressive way.” 

On January 8th Lane wrote Dean Wigmore, 
to whom years before he had jocosely promised 
his influence toward a place on the Supreme 
bench when he (Lane) became a member of the 
Cabinet: 

“You may not know it, but | suggested your 
name to Mr. House, an intimate of President- 
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elect Wilson, for Attorney-General. He seemed 
to be looking for a man who had legal ability 
and was fearless. He told me that he gave the 
letter to Governor Wilson, but | suppose noth- 
ing has come of it, for the politicians are going 
to get all these places. 

‘Like so many of the Southerners, I fear that 
Wilson’s idea is that he can declare a general 
policy and be indifferent as to the men who 
carry it out. There is a certain lack of effective- 
ness running through the South which makes 
for sloppiness and a lack of precision. I have 
found that generalizations do not get anywhere. 
The strength of any proposition lies in its 
application. The railroads and the trusts and 
the packers, and all the others who are violating 
the statutes, are indifferent as to how big the 
law is and upon what sound principles it is 
based, provided they have a lot of speechmakers 
to enforce the law. They don’t care what the 
law is; their only concern is as to its enforce- 
ment. I am going to give the Democratic 


party four years of honest trial, and then if 
it has not more precision, definiteness, and 
clearness of aim | am going to call myself a Pro- 
gressive, or a Republican, or something else.” 


SECRETARY LANE DISCUSSING RECLAMATION 
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On January 2oth Lane wrote Mr. Joseph Teal 
of Portland, Oregon, who had been mentioned 
as a Cabinet possibility. 

“Politically | hear of no news. Wilson is 
able to keep his own counsel more perfectly 
than anybody | have ever known, and nobody 
comes back from Trenton knowing anything 
more than he did when he went. Nobody has 
loomed up from the Pacific Coast as a candidate 
for a Cabinet position since you were here, so 
far as | can learn, excepting ———— of Nevada; 
but I fancy his claim is being advanced in the 
hope that he will land somewhere this side of 
the post office in his own town. 

“Wilson is going to give us a much more 
progressive administration than any of us had 
thought. He is the real article. I have no 
fear whatever of his breaking down on conser- 
vation, or the currency, or the tariff, or any 
other of the propositions that you and I are 
interested in. The money question is going 
to be the big one, and it looks to me as though 
certain gentlemen were preparing to intimidate 
him with a panic—which they won't do because 
he will appeal to the country. He has got 
splendid nerve, and while Washington won’t 
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like him a little, little bit, the country, | think, 
will put him down as a very great President.” 


To John H. Wigmore January 20, 1913: 

“Washington is now greatly stirred because 
Wilson has frowned upon the Inaugural Ball— 
a very proper frown, to my way of thinking— 
but inasmuch as all of the merchants who 
advance money for the inaugural ceremonies 
recoup themselves from the receipts from the 
Inaugural Ball, there is much weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, and Wilson will 
enter Washington, in my judgment, a very 
unpopular President, locally. The fact is, | 
think, he is apt to prove himself one of the most 
tremendously disliked men in Washington that 
ever has been here. 

“He has a great disrespect for individuals, 
and so far as | can discover a very large respect 
forthe mass. His code is a little new to us; and 
| feel justified in proceeding upon the theory 
that every man should help him, and that it is 
within his (Wilson’s) proper function to throw 
Mr. Everyman down whenever public good 
requires it, and that his silence never estops 
him from interfering at any time. Perhaps 
you cannot make out just what this means. | 
am dictating, sitting in my room at home with 
a very bad cold, and perhaps | do not know 
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precisely what | mean myself; but | am trying 
to say that under all circumstances Wilson re- 
gards himself as a free man, and that he is 
bound by no ties whatever to do anything or to 
follow any course; that he recognizes no such 
thing as consistency, or logic, or gratitude, as in 
the slightest embarrassing him.” 

By January the close friends of the President- 
elect were talking to Lane himself about Wil- 
son’s prospective Cabinet. On the 22nd of 
that month Lane wrote Colonel E. M. House: 

“You ask me what is the precise political 
situation on the Pacific Coast as to various 
candidates for the Cabinet. 

“As | have told you, | am to be eliminated 
from consideration. California has but one 
candidate, one who was in Governor Wilson’s 
primary campaign and who made the fight for 
him in that state, in the person of James D. 
Phelan whom you have met. Recog- 
nition given to Phelan will be given to the fore- 
most man in the progressive fight in Cali- 
fornia. He is a brilliant speaker and a 
man of excellent business judgment. i 
He has fine social quality and sufficient money 
to maintain such a position in proper dignity. 
Not to recognize him in some first-class manner 
would be a triumph for his enemies—and his 
enemies are the crooks of the state. 






Franklin K. Lane 
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“Joseph N. Teal who is spoken of from 


Oregon as a possible Secretary of the Interior, 
is a good lawyer and a most public-spirited man 
who has been identified with every sane move- 


ment for progress in that state. He is a man 
of means and is deeply interested in questions 
of conservation and the improvement of our 
Waterways. . . . 

“The only other man spoken of for a Cabinet 
place on the Coast is Hugh Wallace of Tacoma. 
| have known him for more than 20 years. He 
is a conservative in the sense that his mind 
does not work along lines of constructive legis- 
lation of a radical character. If ap- 
pointed to the Secretaryship of the Navy, or 
to some position of that kind, his business 
ability would show (and he has a great 
deal) This thing | think the Presi- 
dent could feel sure of—that Wallace would be 
entirely loyal. He has always seemed to me to 
be thoroughbred. He has much less ideality 
than Phelan and much more suavity.”’ 

So much for Lane’s point of view about the 
Cabinet, but there was the point of view of the 
President-elect and his advisors about Lane. 
Years before, Lane had been in college with 
Sidney Mezes. In this way he became well 


acquainted with the man who was later the 
President of the University of Texas. He 
often visited Mezes and also often met E. M. 
House, Mezes’s brother-in-law. More than 
any one else Colonel House advised Mr. Wilson 
about his Cabinet. House recommended Lane, 
as perhaps the one man available, adapted to 
any Cabinet position from Secretary of State 
down. At one time Lane was slated for the 
War Department, at another time another 
department and finally placed as Secretary of 
the Interior because, being a good conserva- 
tionist, as a Western man he could promote 
conservation with more tact and less criti- 
cism than an Eastern man—a judgment em- 
inently justified by his administration of the 
post. 

Lane held high hopes for the Administration, 
an expression of which he made in the following 
letter a few days after inauguration, to Walter 
H. Page then editor of the WorLpD’s Work. 


My DEAR PAGE: 
I have just now seen your letter of March 
2nd else it would have had earlier recognition. 
The President is the most charming man 
imaginable to work with. Most of us in politics 
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have been used to being lied about, but there 
has been a particularly active set of liars 
engaged in giving the country the impression 
that ““W. W.” was what we call out West a 
“cold nose.’ He is the most sympathetic, 
cordial, and considerate presiding officer that 
can be imagined. And he sees so clearly. He 
has no fog in his brain. 

As you perhaps know, | didn’t want to 
go into the Cabinet, 
but I am delighted 
that I was given the 
opportunity and ac- 
cepted it, because of 
the personal relation- 
ship; and | think all 
the Cabinet feel the 
way that I do. If we 
can’t make this thing 
a success, the Demo- 
cratic party is abso- 
lutely gone, and en- 
tirely useless. 

| hope next time you 
are down here | shall 
see you. 

Cordially yours, 

FRANKLIN K. LANE. 








While not one of the 
“ political” appointees 
in the Wilson Cabinet, 
lane was constantly 
in touch with political 
problems as well as the 
Administration of his 
own department. On 
November 19, 1913, he wrote Colonel House: 


My DEAR COLONEL: 

‘[ had a call last Sunday morning from Mr. 
—— of New York, who came to feel me out on 
the reorganization of the Democratic party in 
New York City, with particular reference to the 
question of how to treat one William R. 
Hearst . . [He] has been working for some 
vears evidently in more or less close but indirect 
alliance with Hearst, through Clarence Shearn 
and a man named O’Reilly, who is Hearst’s 
political secretary. In recreating the Demo- 
cratic organization in New York, he felt it 
necessary to take Hearst’s assistance. 

“T was perfectly frank with him, saying that 
Hearst would be pleased, no doubt, to re- 
organize a new Tammany Hall, or any other 
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Democratic organization, provided he could 
run it. He would stand in with anybody and 
be as gentle as a dove for the purpose of de- 
stroying the existing organization, but that he 
was a very overbearing and arbitrary man, 
with whom no one could work in creating a new 
organization unless he regarded himself as an 
employee of Hearst. Moreover, | did not 
see how it was possible to take Hearst 
and his crowd even on 
a minority basis, so 
longas they were fight- 
ing the Administra- 
tion, and that | under- 
stood Hearst had re- 
cently more emphati- 
cally than ever read 
himself out of the 
Democratic party. | 
told that | held 
nothing against 
Hearst, because 
Hearst’s antipathy to 
me had always been 
an asset wherever 
Hearst was known, 
but | should not ex- 
pect any coéperation 
between the Federal 
Government and an 
organization in which 
Hearst was a factor. 
However, | said that | 
knew nothing what- 
ever as to thefeeling of 
any member of the 
Cabinet or the Presi- 
dent respecting the matter, because | had not 
discussed the matter with them. 

“~ , . Tam writing this because | want 
you to know what is going on. Evidently—— 
came over from New York on the midnight 
train and had no other business here except to 
see me and perhaps others on this subject.”’ 


Lane’s letters during the first two years of the 
Administration kept adding interesting lines 
to his previous picture of President Wilson. 


“March 3, 1915. 
“The Administration is weak, east of the 
Alleghanies, and strong, west of the Alle- 
ghanies. Bryan is avery much larger man and 
more competent than the papers credit him 
with being. The President is growing daily in 
the admiration of the people. He has little of 
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the quality that develops affection, but this, | 
think, comes from his long life of isolation.” 


June 1, 1915 to E. W. Scripps: 

“| am extremely glad to get your letter—and 
such a hearty, noble-spirited letter. It came 
this morning and was so extraordinary in its 
patriotic spirit that | took it to the White 
House and left it with the President. 

“I am sure that 
great good will come 
of the effort you are 
making to gather the 
people in support of 
the President. The 
poor man has been 
so worried by the 
great responsibilities 
put upon him that he 
has not had time to 
think or deal with 
matters of internal 
concern. | spoke to 
him this morning of 
Mr. Cochran and he 
said that he would 
see him just as soon 
as it was possible. 
He is extremely ap- 
preciative of the 
spirit you have 
shown. I have a 
large number of mat- 
ters in my own De- 
partment — Alaskan 
railroad affairs and 
proposed legislation 
—that | ought to 
take up with him; 
but | can not worry 
him with them while international concerns 
are so pressing. 

“1 feel that at last the country has come toa 
consciousness of the President’s magnitude. 
They see him as we do who are in close touch 
with him. He is one of the very great men of 
our national history; not merely great in mind, 
but great in that practical vision which is the 
substance of statesmanship. My own ability 
to help him is very limited, for he is one of 
those men made by Nature to tread the wine- 
press alone. The opportunity comes now and 
then to give a suggestion or to utter a word of 
warning, but on the whole | feel that he prob- 
ably is less dependent upon others than any 
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President of our time. He is conscious of 
public sentiment—surprisingly so—for a man 
who sees comparatively few people, and yet he 
never takes public sentiment as offering a 
solution for a difficulty; if he can think the 
thing through and arrive at the point where 
public sentiment supports him, so much the 
better. He will loom very large in the his- 
torian’s mind two or three decades from now.” 


On July 18, 1915, 
to Mr. George W. 
Wickersham, ex-At- 
torney General: 

“Tt once knew a 
vain - glorious chap 
who wrote a poem on 


the Crucifixion of 
Christ. The refrain 
was— 


‘Had | been there 
with three score 
men, 

‘Christ Jesus had 
not died.’ 


All of us feel ‘that 
a-way’ once in a 
while when we think 
of Germany, Mexico, 
and sich. | shall 
have a few words to 
say upon the German 
note next Tuesday. 
[This referred to a 
coming Cabinet 
meeting.| They will 
be short and some- 
what ugly Anglo- 
Saxon words, utterly 
undiplomatic, and I hope that some of them 
will be used. 

“There is no man who has a greater capacity 
for indignation than the gentleman who has to 
write that note, and no man who has a sincerer 
feeling of dignity, and no man who dislikes 
more to have a damned army officer, filled with 
struttitudinousness, spit upon the American 
Flag—a damned goose-stepping army officer! 

“This morning comes word that they tried 
to torpedo the Orduna, but failed by a hair. 
This does not look like a reversal of policy. 
Of course those chaps think we are bluffing be- 
cause we have been too polite. We have talked 
Princetonian English to a water-front bully. | 


























did not believe for one moment that our 
friends, the Germans, were so unable to see any 
other standpoint than their own. 

“T saw ex-Secretary Nagle here the other 
day. We were at the same table for lunch at 
the Cosmos Club. One of the men at the table 
said, ‘I think Lane ought to have been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State.’ Nagle’s usual 
diplomacy deserted him, and with a face 
evidencing a heated 
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his country. We even propose to pay men for 
the time they put in drilling, so as to protect 
their own liberties and property. This is 
absurd! We must all learn that sacrifices are 
necessary if we are to have a country. The 
theory of the American people, apparently, is 
that the country is to give, give, give, and buy 
everything that it gets.” 

In the next summer, just before the Adam- 
son Act was passed, 





mind replied, ‘Oh, my 
God, that would never 
do, never do; born in 
Canada.’ So you see 
] am cut out from all 
these great honors. Is 
this visiting the sins 
of the father upon the 
children?”’ 


By this time also 
Lane had adopted the 
idea of universal ser- 
vice — a good deal in 
advance of most of the 
country. In a letter 
of July 21, 1915, to his 
brother, Lane said: 

“There is no chance 
of our getting out to 
the Coast this year. 
The President expects 
us to be within call, 
and | am very much 
interested, particu- 
larly in the Mexican 
question, as to which 
| have presented a programme to him which 
so far he has accepted. These are times 
of terrible strain upon him. I saw him last 
night for a couple of hours, and the responsi- 
bility of the situation weighs terribly upon him. 
How to keep us out of war and at the same 
time maintain our dignity—this is a task cer- 
tainly large enough for the largest of men. 

“Conditions politically are very unsettled, 
and much will turn, | suppose, on what Congress 
does. More and more | am getting to believe 
that it would be a good thing to have universal 
military service. To have a boy of eighteen 
given a couple of months for two or three years 
in the open would be a good thing for him and 
would develop a very strong national sense, 
which we much lack. The country believes 
that a man must be paid for doing anything for 
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Lane madeoneof those 
occasions of which he 
spoke ina previous let- 
ter, to give the Presi- 
dent help on the rail- 
road question. On 
August 28, 1916, Lane 
wrote: 


“My DEAR Mr. PREsI- 

DENT: 

“| have had talks 
this morning with 
three men, all of them 
Democrats, all of them 
strongly for you under 
any circumstances. 
None of them are re- 
lated to railroads or to 
labor unions. Two of 
them have recently 
been out of this city 
and believe that they 
have a knowledge of 
the feeling of the coun- 
try. All express the 
_ Same view and | want 
to tell it to you incase you write a message to 
Congress. 

“They say that the people do not grasp the 
meaning of your statement that society has 
made its judgment in favor of an eight-hour 
day. This, the people think, is a matter that 
can be arbitrated. They ask why can’t it be 
arbitrated? They say that the country feels 
that you have lined yourself up with the labor 
unions irrevocably for an eight-hour day, as 
against the railroads who wish to arbitrate the 
necessity for putting in an eight-hour day im- 
mediately, and irrespective of the additional 
cost to the railroads. They say that the men 
are attempting to bludgeon the railroads into 
granting their demand which has not been 
shown to the people to be reasonable. ‘This 


demand is that the men should have ten hour’s 
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pay for eight hours’ work or less. They say 
that if this question can not be arbitrated, the 
railroads must yield on every question and that 
freight rates and passenger rates instead of 
going down, as they have for the last twenty 
years, must inevitably increasingly go. up. 
They say that the people do not realize that you 
have been willing to entertain any proposition 
made by the railroads, but that you have stood 
steadfastly for something which the men have 
demanded. 

“Now, all of this indicates a lack of knowl- 
edge of what your position has been. I am 
giving you the gist of these conversations be- 
cause they represent a point of view, so that if 
you desire you may meet such criticism. 

“You must remember, Mr. President, that 


the American people have not had for fifty 
years a President who was not, at this period in 
a campaign, bending all of his power to purely 
personal and political ends. Your ideality and 
unselfishness are so rare that things need to be 
made particularly clear to them. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“FRANKLIN K, LANE.”? 


By this time the domestic problems of the 
country were entirely overshadowed by the 
problems arising out of the war. The Lusi- 
tania sinking was a year gone by, the American 
entry into the war was only seven months off 
and another election was fast approaching. 
From this time forward the main current of 
Lane’s letters was the war. 


The next instalment of Franklin K. Lane’s letters give an 
intimate picture of America’s entrance into the World War 


SECRETARY AND MRS. LANE 


And on their left Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Miller. 


Mr. Miller, now a member 


of the Federal Reserve Board, was a friend of Mr. Lane’s in California 











KEMAL, THE KEY TO INDIA AND EGYPT 


Turkey Grasps at Racial Self-preservation. The Story of the Nation- 


alist Movement in Asia Minor. 
By ROBERT DUNN 


Ex-Lieutenant U.S. Navy, and Aide for Intelligence to the U. S. High Commission in Turkey, 1919-21 


Great Britain’s difficulties in India and Egypt revolve largely around the fate of Turkey. The 
spirit of nationalism in these countries coheres about the religious revival of Mohammedanism, 
which has recently stirred the entire Moslem world, from the Berbers of Northwest Africa to the 
Moplabs of India. At the present time, the Turks who have been ejected from Thrace and from 
Constantinople (the seat of the Caliphate for many centuries) have rallied under Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, and are conducting a struggle for existence as a nation in the interior of Asia Minor. In 
the following article, Mr. Dunn explains the British aid to the Greeks in their campaign against 
the Turks, which has had a profound effect upon anti-British sentiment in India, and largely dis- 
closes the background of the sensational protest of the Indian Viceroy against the Treaty of Sévres, 
the publication of which caused the dismissal of Edwin S. Montagu as Secretary of State for 


The Meaning of the Treaty of Angora 


India.—Tue Eprrtors. 


OR the last three years, Mustapha 

Kemal Pasha has been succeeding 

in a Turkish revolt against the de- 

cisions of the Peace Conference as 

to the Near East. He appears to 

have consolidated the world of Islam into a 
force perhaps more serious for Europe to deal 
with than was even the old Ottoman Empire. 

During this time, the Athenian Greeks have 
been fighting indecisively against the Turks 
in western Asia Minor. The armies of both 
are now at adeadlock. For most of this period, 
French forces have faced the same Turkish 
enemy on another front in the southeast— 
Cilicia, the Moslem-populated region north of 
Syria, between the Taurus Mountains and the 
Mediterranean. 

France has signed a separate peace treaty 
with these Turkish Nationalists. This has 
angered Great Britain and imperilled the 
Anglo-French alliance. A tripartite agree- 
ment in 1920 provided that a peace with the 
Turks should be concurred in by England, 
France, and Italy together. But France, de- 
feated in the field by the Nationalists, saw that 
continuation of her campaign only increased 
the danger to her assured interests in Syria. 

Before it assigned Cilicia to France, the Peace 
Conference allowed the Greeks to occupy 
Smyrna and invade its predominantly Turkish 
hinterland. In the bitter war that immedi- 
ately broke out, Great Britain backed Greece, 
for a time openly with troops, warships, and 


supplies. She has supported Greece, at least 
morally, up to the present. 

A restored Russia, with any new disposition 
of Constantinople and the Bosphorus, would 
make a greater Greece, controlled by England, 
vital to British predominance in the eastern 
Mediterranean, the route to India. The in- 
fluence of Venizelos, whose policy of Greek ex- 
pansion into Asia Minor (Anatolia) the Con- 
stantine government has continued, has been 
very strong with the Lloyd George govern- 
ment. At present the British official viewpoint 
is that England cannot leave her Greek ally 
in the lurch. 

The Turkish Nationalist Movement ex- 
pressed a revolt within the old Turkey de- 
feated in the World War, with which the Allies 
signed an armistice in 1918. The causes of 
this rising were the same as the reasons for 
which it opposed the Greek and French inva- 
sions of Turkish lands. They were: 

(1) The decision of Paris to partition the 
really Moslem areas of Turkey under European 
and Greek control. (2) Inability or unwilling- 
ness of Europe to support her pretensions in 
Asia Minor with sufficient military forces. 
(3) Impotence of the Constantinople govern- 
ment, which, when the Allies took control of 
it at the Armistice, became a puppet in their 
hands, unrepresentative of the defeated Turk- 
ish people. (4—and chiefly). The Greek oc- 
cupation of Smyrna in May, 1919. 

This occupation drove all Turks with vitality 
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and patriotism into conspiracy and revolt 
against the Allies. Those in the capital, threat- 
ened with arrest, fled from a government 
made weak and venal by the jealousies and op- 
posed aims of the European powers competing 
for the rich dish of a dismembered Turkey. 
They joined their kind in Anatolia. 

Turkey at the armistice was the Allies’ best- 

beaten enemy. Enver and Talaat Pashas 
were in flight, the Com- 
mittee of Union and 
Progress was destroyed, 
German influence dead. 
The Turk conceded lost 
Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and con- 
trol of the Straits. Ina 
peace then, he would 
have swallowed even 
banishment of the Cali- 
phate to Brusa. 

At that time, Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, a 
Salonica Mussulman 
with some Levantine 
Christian or Jewish 
blood, was stationed in 
the Turkish War office 
at Constantinople. He 
was the distinguished 
young general who had 
checked the British ad- 
vance in 1915 at Galli- 
poli (Anaforta), and had 
been an enemy of Enver 
Pasha and of the Ger- 
man alliance. 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL 


I] Leader of the Turkish Nationalists who are fight- 

ing in the interior of Asia Minor to preserve their 

national and racial existence, in the face of the 
Treaty of Sévres and of inter-Allied intrigue 


N APRIL, 19109, | was 
attached to a British 
warship in the Black 
Sea. At the tobacco town of Samsoun, a Brit- 
ish Army Intelligence officer told me that at 
Sivas, 300 miles inland, an insurrection was 
under way, backed by the Turkish Third Army 
stationed there. 

Two weeks later, as at the springing of a 
mine, the Greek troops which landed at Smyrna 
set all Moslem Anatolia ablaze. An Interallied 
Commission of Inquiry later proved the Greek 
occupation to have violated the terms of the 
Armistice and that its swift extension into the 
interior proceeded against orders from Paris. 
The Turkish Zebecs, or irregular forces, had 
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leaped to arms. Cities were being burnt, 
with the “massacres” of both Christian and 
Moslem civilians, general starvation, and 
misery. 

Late in June I was traveling overland, alone, 
from the Caucasus through the: six eastern 
vilayets of Turkey, to Sivas. Everywhere 
the excitement over Smyrna was increased by 
the declared intention of the Peace Conference 
also to detach that re- 
gion from Turkish rule, 
and make it an indepen- 
dent Armenia, although 
it contained practically 
no Armenians. At 
Erzerum, | learned that 
a congress was to be 
held there July 1oth, or- 
ganized by the “Society 
for the Defense of the 
National Rights of Ana- 
tolia and Eastern Ru- 
melia,” an inner circle 
of the small Turkish 
Nationalist Party, and 
secretly formed some 
months before. The use 
of force against separa- 
tion of any predom- 
inantly Moslem areas 
from Turkish sover- 
eignty was to be dis- 
cussed. 

One day, while two 
weeks’ on_horse-back 
from Sivas, | saw a line 
of Turkish cavalry 
drawn up along the 
roadside in a desert 
valley blue with wild 
bachelors’-buttons. Its 
captain told me that 
he was waiting for the Inspector General of 
the Army, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, to pass 
on his way to Erzerum. Next day, in a 
canyon of the upper Euphrates River, | 
met an automobile carrying the General’s 
Staff—four smart young officers with brown 
aiguillettes—but the Pasha himself was travel- 
ing alone by a mountain trail. 

For days thereafter | kept meeting delegates 
to the Erzerum Congress. Weathered horse- 
men from the uplands, with gay sashes and 
full saddlebags, passed me where the green 
bristle of poplars on the parched cliffs marked 
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villages straight out of Scripture. All Islam 
seemed headed for Erzerum. | had the feeling 
that | was witnessing then the birth of some 
ar-reaching cause. Thus our forefathers con- 
verged upon Philadelphia in 1776 to sign the 
| eclaration. 

At a telegraph office near Sivas, on July 1oth, 
the wire flashed a message from Erzerum to 
Constantinople. “General Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha has resigned his Commission,” it said, 
“since, owing to the critical situation with the 
Greeks and Armenians, he will be of more ser- 
vice to his country out of the Army.” He was 
presiding at the Congress. 

No sign of insurrection was apparent at 
Sivas. On my way to Samsoun on the Black 
Sea, then occupied by British troops, | encoun- 
tered Col. Refet Bey, Commandant of the 
Third Army. He, too, had “resigned,” and 
was hopping mad at an attempt which the 
British had made—and later admitted—to 
kidnap him aboard a de- 
stroyer. ‘ 

All this is important in 
view of British statements 
that Kemal “escaped” from 
Constantinople. As an offi- 
cialin the Turkish War Office 
at the capital, he was under 
British control. He was ac- 
tually sent to Sivas by the 
British to quell the reported 
rebellion there. This was 
stated to me by a major of 
the British Intelligence Ser- 
vice, and to another Amer- 
ican of the highest standing 
by a British general. 

Mustapha Kemal made 
the best of his opportunity, 
on reaching Asia Minor, im- 
mediately to place himself 
at the head of the Nation- 
alist Movement previously 





A CAMEL YARD IN 
ASIA MINOR 


rhe revival of the Mohammedan 
religion, now a conspicuous phe- 
nomenon from northwestern Africa 
clear across to India, has aroused 
nationalistic sentiment in the 
Moors, the Egyptians, the Otto- 
man Turks, and the Indians, and 
has provoked one of the most seri- 
ous problems confronting Spain, 
France, and especially Great Britain 
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started in the capital. When I met Col. Refet 
Bey, both he and the Pasha had really just 
been dismissed from the old Turkish army— 
a natural action by the British. Indeed, the 
British ordered the arrest of both men. This 
message reached the Vali (Governor) at Sivas 
while Kemal was there. 

“No soldier or civilian here will take him,” 
the old Vali had rémarked. “I am _ hardly 
strong enough to arrest him myself.”’ 

1 did not see Mustapha Kemal Pasha in 
person until more than two years later, at 
Angora. Then I entered, one day, an upper 


room in the small stone house by the railway~ 


station which he used as an office. He met me 
inside the door of a bare room with a baize- 
covered council-table. He stood, dangling a 
string of coral “conversation”’ beads with a 
pink silk tassel. His youthfulness—he was 41 


but seemed 35 or less—was striking; the high 
cheek-bones, the trim reddish mustache, the 
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SMYRNA, THE GREEK BASE IN ASIA MINOR 
Whence the attack on the Turkish Nationalists in the interior is directed 


steel-blue eyes. He wore a slate-colored sack 
suit, soft shirt and soft collar, with a black 
bow tie. Bare of fez or kalpac, his sandy 
hair was brushed straight back like a college 
student’s. : 

During our talk, which | shall outline later, 
the lids of his narrow-slitted eyes, under very 
straight eyebrows close above them, appeared 
to flutter continually, though they actually 
moved but little. This, with his sharp temples, 
straight mouth, and prominent, almost pointed 
chin, gave him an aspect subtle and mercuric 
rather than intellectual or domineering. 
Throughout | had a sense of his mental con- 
centration and repression; of his potential in- 
exorability, even of cruelty. He was inscrut- 
able. 

Shortly after with Refet—now General Refet 
Pasha—I recalled our former meeting on the 
Sivas-Samsoun road. He declared that the 
information secured by the British in 1919 
about the insurrection at Sivas was false, hav- 


ing been supplied by Greek or Armenian secret 


agents. (I consider that some sort of rising 
was contemplated, but its extent exaggerated.) 

“Then you should feel a debt of gratitude to 
the British,” I said, “for having started Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha toward his present suc- 
cess.”’ 

“We do,” replied little Refet, with the look 
of the cat who swallowed the canary. 


II] 


HE years 1919 and 1920 saw Constantin- 
ople, the center and pulse of the whole 
Near East, descend into the shadows of illusion 
and diplomatic error which only now are clear- 
ing. This was not the fault of the Allied High 
Commissions and military forces there. These, 
especially the British, were not in sympathy 
with their imperialist politicians at home, to 
whose policies they had to conform. 
The paper governments at Stamboul fell 
regularly, “every Tuesday at 3 P.M.” British, 
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French, and Italians intrigued to control them. 
Sycophant politicians around a weak sultan 
and a crown prince drawn toward Kemal, 
played upon Allied dissensions to pry the 
powers apart. A secret British-Turkish treaty, 
probably a forgery, was traced to the French 
Embassy. Troops guarded all embassies, ex- 
cept that of the United States. Mass-meetings 
in Stamboul denounced the Smyrna business 
and fanned Moslem solidarity. Military cen- 
sorship kept the populace in a fool’s paradise. 
Ammunition dumps were robbed or blown up. 

A Turkish delegation to Paris to negotiate 
peace failed fatuously. It merely represented 
the impotence and disaccord of the Allies who 
had licensed it. The Nationalists repudiated 
the mission. 

After a feint to appease the Nationalists, the 
British tried to smother the movement. They 
intrigued with the Kurds of northern Meso- 
potamia for a rising against Kemal. They 


fought him with propaganda that he led a pan- 
Islamic plot, and was allied militarily with 
Bolshevism, was controlled by Enver and the 
Young Turk Party—all untrue. 

In September, Mustapha Kemal called a 
second congress at Sivas. It issued fervid 
manifestoes, appeals to the Sultan, even one to 
America. The Allies, disgusted with the vain 
but malleable Grand Vizier, Damad_ Ferid 
Pasha, a British tool, substituted a semi- 
Nationalist ministry under Ali Riza Pasha. 
Missions for compromise were sent to Anatolia, 
and deserted to Kemal. Yielding to his pres- 
sure, Riza ordered elections throughout the 
country for the Chamber of Deputies, dis- 
solved since the Armistice. These proceeded 
with charges of corruption and intimidation 
by Nationalists and British respectively. Pres- 
sure was brought to keep all Christian elements 
from the polls. In the main the elections were 
fair and representative. Delegates gathered 


A PARADOX OF AMITY AND WAR 


British and French vessels side by side in a port of Asia Minor. 


At peace in Europe, 


the British are fighting the French in the Near East, where the former have subsi- 
dized the Greeks in their attack on the Kemalists, who are subsidized by the French 
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GALATA BRIDGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 
Across the Golden Horn, which divides Constantinople into two 


parts—Stamboul and Pera. 


at Constantinople early in 1920, overwhelm- 
ingly Nationalist in sentiment; but the Allies 
forbade them to function. 

The French occupation of Cilicia, relieving 
British troops stationed there, now repeated 
on a large scale the Greek war around Smyrna. 
Foreseeing trouble, the French had tried to win 
Nationalist tolerance. They failed. They 
employed insufficient forces and inexcusable 
tactics. They used the Armenian Legion from 
France as guides and spies—a direct challenge 
to the Moslem—and occupied cities with truc- 
ulence and insult. Long and bloody sieges 
followed in Marash, Ourfa, Aintab. French 
relief columns were cut off. Many Armenians 
were massacred. Intermittent warfare, with 
the anomaly of armistices within an armistice, 
lasted until the separate treaty of last October. 


Since its conquest in 1453 this city 
has been the seat of Turkish civil and religious power 


Mustapha Kemal had 
moved his “capital” to An- 
gora, encouraged by the 
strength of his partisans on 
the Bosphorus. Djemal 
Bey, Riza’s War Minister, 
was dismissed for supplying 
arms and officers to the 
Nationalists. So tense had 
the situation become that 
two weeks after a naval 
demonstration ashore from 
the British Atlantic Squad- 
ron, Constantinople was oc- 
cupied by the Allies, and 
martial law declared on 
March 16, 1920. 

While guns of the Atlan- 
tic Squadron were trained 
on Stamboul, 4,000 blue- 
jackets landed, and Indian 
troops took over with little 
bloodshed all government 
offices and strategic points, 
arresting prominent Turks 
wholesale. The occupation 
bore the hall-mark of the 
Supreme Council at Paris. 
A proclamation stated that 
its prime object was to pro- 
tect the Christian inhabi- 
tants of Turkey. This irony 
was not lost upon the Allied 
High Commissioners them- 
selves. Since the Armistice, 
nothing whatever had been 
done by Allied troops for 
that end. All military dispositions had been 
at strategic points to safeguard European po- 
litical aims in Turkey. This had further en- 
dangered, rather than protected, the native 
Christians. 

And the occupation everywhere stimulated 
rather than overawed the Nationalists. It 
intensified feeling against the Allies, especially 
the British. Their prestige throughout the 
Moslem world was damaged by a cavalier 
handling of high-born Turks under arrest. 
Many taken were shipped to Malta, but the 
more important patriots escaped to Angora. 
The Chamber was dissolved, the Riza Ministry 
dismissed, and Damad Ferid Pasha, again in 
“power,” formally declared a state of rebellion. 

The capital was now completely cut off from 
the interior. There Nationalist bands, tchei- 


































jies, drove a British force on the Anatolian 
railway to the coast, taking many prisoners. 
British control officers in Nationalist areas 
were arrested and held. 


IV 


YyLAINLY force alone could destroy the 
rising. None of the Allies would or could 
furnish troops. The one logical solution was 
for the Greek army, long in the field, to rein- 
force its front, and pull the Allies’ chestnuts 
out of the fire. The large territorial conces- 
sions to Greece made by Paris assured this. 
The “regular”’ Kemalist army numbered only 
about 20,000, but the irregular fchetties were 
more than 100,000. In the spring, an equal 
number of Greeks, aided by British mate- 
rial and officers, engaged them in prolonged 
cuerilla warfare. 
During the spectacular summer of 1920 at 
Constantinople, the Nationalists reached the 
Sea of Marmora, and British 
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On August 16th, anew set of Turkish dele- 
gates to Paris signed the Treaty of Sévres. It 
confirmed the worst fears of the Nationalists as 
to partitioning the Moslem areas of Turkey. 
They denounced it. No European govern- 
ment has ratified the treaty, and to-day it is 
deemed impossible of enforcement—a complete 
failure of the Peace Conference. 

The Greek push gradually died, after their 
troops took Brusa and reached the main 
Anatolian railway. British disgust at Greek 
military incompetence was only exceeded by 
venom against Kemal. Oncea British colonel 
stopped me on a street of Pera to denounce 
him as, ‘“‘a brigand who is ruining his people, a 
traitor to his country. The British Empire 
can have no truck with him!” Current fables 
portrayed him assassinated, a despot, leading a 
life of dissipation amid the devastation of a 
counter-rebellion; even that he had a glass eye. 
Rival sheiks at Stamboul and at Angora de- 





troops evacuated from Is- 
mid, 20 miles by land from 
the capital. Bands raided i 
the east shore of the Bos- 
phorus, and the European 
summer embassies were un- 
der fire. British forces 
landed near Brusa; their 
warships protected the 
Greek attack on Panderma. 
The Greeks occupying 
Thrace were opposed by 
Jaffa Tayer, but entered 
Adrianople July 26th. The 
Allies encouraged the Cir- 
cassian, Anzevour, to op- 
pose the Nationalists in 
Anatolia. Loyal (to the 
Allies) Turkish troops or- 
ganized at Stamboul took 
the field only to desert to 
the tchetties. 











ST. SOPHIA, THE CHIEF 
MOSLEM MOSQUE 
The Treaty of Sévres deprived the 
lurks of this ancient seat of the 
Caliphate, with the result that 
Mohammedan unrest in India, pro- 
voked by this Treaty, impelled the 
Viceroy of India to protest publicly 
against its continuance. The pub- 
lication of this protest led Lloyd 
George to demand E. S. Montagu’s 
resignation as Secretary of State 
for India 
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livered fetvas (religious proclamations) that 
would have added humor to less grim a 
period. 

Meanwhile, a Nationalist Assembly had 
gathered at Angora. Revelation of its quite 
democratic character reached the American 
Embassy. But heavy troop and money levies, 
in a country war-weary and stripped of every- 
thing except food, endangered the cause. The 
tchetttes got out of 


ity upon the Near Eastern ulcer. A compro- 
mise was arranged, by which the Greeks were to 
withdraw from Aidin Vilayet (Smyrna) except 
for a small gendarmerie. The Thracian ques- 
tion was left open. Angora would probably 
have accepted the agreement, with modifica- 
tions; but Athens at once denounced it. Again 
the Greeks attacked in Anatolia, and were de- 
feated in a battle near Inonou. The Nationa- 

lists, flushed by this 





towns. Worse men- 
aced from the start 
by forces within than 
from without, the 
Nationalists faced the 
crisis of their existence 
in the Konia revolt of 
October. 

Always favorable to 
Christian influences, 
Konia was invested 
for three days by a 
peasant rabble, prob- 
ably encouraged by 
Allied agents. The Vali 
surrendered to them, 
but arranged anarmis- 
tice with the force de- 
-natched from Angora, 
unact Refet Pasha, to 
suppress the rising. 
He quelled it after the 
Vali and the powerful 
head of the Whirling 
Dervish Sect ignomini- 
ously deserted to the 
Nationalists in full 
sight of both forces. 

At the same time, in the Eastern Vilayets, 
General Kiazim Karabekir Pasha rushed an 
offensive begun by the now extinct Russian 
Armenian Republic. He captured Kars, the 
fortress key to the Caucasus, and all but came 
into conflict with the Bolsheviki, then advanc- 
ing south; but a treaty was signed with them 
at Moscow and Angora in March, 1921. The 
Nationalists temporarily occupied Batoum and 
detached a Moslem portion of Georgia under 
their flag. 

In March, also, both Constantinople and 
Angora Turkish representatives attended a 
conference at London. This meant de facto 
recognition of the Kemalist government by the 
Allies. The meeting shed the first light of san- 


hand and plundered 





THE HARBOR AT SMYRNA 


Greek troops based here, Italian troops based on 
Adalia, French troops from Syria, and British troops 
from Mesopotamia were all attacking the Kemalists 
until France made the separate Peace of Angora 
and precipitated a new Near Eastern crisis 


success, counted upon 
more favorable terms 
from Europe, and so 
also repudiated the 
London agreement. 

At London, the 
French had drawn up 
a separate compact 
with the Nationalists 
regarding Cilicia. 
Neither the British nor 
the Italians opposed it 
as a violation of the 
tripartite pact. But 
Angora refused these 
terms as well, together 
with a commercial! 
treaty offered by Italy, 
who from the begin- 
ning had supported 
and supplied arms to 
the rebels. 

General Harrington 
had succeeded General 
Milne as Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief at 
Constantinople. 
Transfer of the city to 
the Greeks, for which 
they had long intrigued, was under consid- 
eration. They were about to renew their 
offensive against Angora on a larger scale. 
The Allies declared the neutrality of the Bos- 
phorus, but allowed Greek warships to violate 
it by entering the Black Sea and bombarding 
Nationalist towns. This necessitated depor- 
tation of their Greek inhabitants for mili- 
tary reasons. Christians also were deported 
from areas threatened by the Greek army. 
This was carried out with brutality only around 
Samsoun, where the Turkish civil officials were 
uncontrolled by Angora. 

In May, M. Franklin Bouillon, a former 
member of the French Cabinet, left for Angora 
to reopen separate peace negotiations. 
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REACHED Angora in June, after travers- 
ing 1,000 miles of Nationalist territory. 
Organized troops had replaced the tchetties. 
Desertion was under control. Roads were be- 
ing improved. A new Kurdish revolt had been 
suppressed. Only lawless elements in the 
towns favored a return of Enver Pasha. Brit- 
tish ammunition abandoned in Russia was en- 
tering the country. The power and sincerity 
of the Angora government impressed American 
relief workers, who declared general security 
the best since the armistice. The quality of 
civil officials—the curse of Turkish administra- 
tion—was improving. As a whole the interior 
was far less apprehensive than Constantinople. 
Angora on the eve of its decisive struggle 
with the Greeks was self-reliant and secretive. 
The Government was too young to be split by 
factions, Kemal’s hand too strong. Feeling 
against the British was popularly bitter, but 
the Government realized the wisdom of their 
eventual friendship and secretly was negotiat- 
ing with them. Yet all Turks delighted to dis- 
cuss the recent hanging of the British-Indian 
spy, Mustapha Saghir, for an alleged attempt 
to assassinate Mustapha Kemal. 

Poison was the method charged. The con- 
fession and correspondence with British officers 
of Saghir, an Indian civil official, indicated that 
he had been sent to Angora to effect this. 
Veiled hints of the scheme had been made to 
me at Constantinople. The case still demands 
full explanation by the British in view of pres- 
ent American relations with the Empire. Such 
secret methods, if authorized by the govern- 
ment, put any country outside the civilized 
pale. 

The Angora Government admitted about 
Bouillon that he had brought new French pro- 
posals, and taken away Turkish ones, but would 
discuss neither. An “atmosphere favorable 
to us at Paris’ was dwelt upon. 

At our meeting, Mustapha Kemal Pasha was 
curiousabout American relations with the Allies 
at Constantinople. He had previously sent 
our Embassy a plea for recognition of his gov- 
ernment. I told him that since Constantinople 


. had broken off relations with America in 1917, 


any initiative for their resumption must come 
from actual representatives of the Turkish 
people. I submitted to him 13 written ques- 
tions, which he later answered in writing, all 
rather evasively. 
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Youssouf Kemal Bey, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (his wife a graduate of Constantinople 
College), was present, and discussion always re- 
verted to the “National Pact.” This declara- 
tion of the Sivas Congress stated, simply, the 
Nationalists’ militant determination for full 
control of administration within the Turkish- 
populated frontiers of Anatolia and Thrace. 
As Youssouf said: 

“We bow to defeat in the great war. Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Palestine, Arabia must be lost 
to us, just as Austria has lost Hungary and her 
Slavic territory. But that is punishment 
enough. Austria and Germany have been left 
their German areas. But we were to be de- 
prived of our Turkish ones. Is it fair, we ask, 
to be treated more severely than they?” This 
restraint was notable. He continued: 

“Smyrna and Thrace must be returned to us. 
That is unconditional. It alone is what we 
have been fighting for. There can be no 
compromise. Our position is unalterable, no 
matter what the Allies decide. .’ Musta- 
pha Kemal’s eyelids, over the steel-blue eyes, 
were motionless, and the corners of his thin 
mouth raised into one of his impenetrable 
smiles. 

Out the window, the road leading past the 
lone rock, on which the hovels of Angora strag- 
gled, mounted to the hill vineyards where the 
Pasha’s dwelling stood under tall poplars. I 
could see on the dusty road the Larz Turks 
of his bodyguard, at 100-yard intervals, none 
carrying a gun, but each armed with a corru- 
gated Mills bomb. 

“As to the Greeks,” added Youssouf, “this 
is the critical hour for our race and people. 
, The enemy fought bravely at Inonou.” 
Not a word of denunciation for them. The 
pink ices brought in to us had melted uneaten. 
As to the Bolshevist alliance: Both parties 
recognized that the religious and social axioms 
of Moslemism and Communism were irrecon- 
cilable. They had divided the Transcaucasus 
between them on racial and economic lines, 
to their mutual advantage. No Red troops 
had been summoned against the Greeks, or 
would be called, unless the situation became 
desperate. They feared the Russians, and did 
not want enemies also to the north. They 
were flattered that Moscow was the first gov- 
ernment to recognize their programme, “to ex- 
tend the hand of friendship to us,” Youssouf 

said. And—— 
“Russia does not want Turkey sovietized. 
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THE NEAR EAST ACCORDING TO THE TERMS OF THE TREATY OF SEVRES 
The Turks under Mustapha Kemal Pasha have been determined not to accept the 
‘situation as shown by this map. Already they have gained some of their points, 
notably the return of Constantinople and Eastern Thrace to Turkish rule 





Kemal, the Key to India and Egypt 


She knows that that would weaken us, and 
wants us strong as her ally. Wecan take care 
of ourselves. Nous ne sommes pas des bon- 
hommes (simpletons),” he kept repeating, as if 
to quell a misgiving of Bolshevist guile. And 
once, this time with no boastful air, he hinted 
an apprehension of Enverist opposition of his 
government. 

Removal of the Caliphate from Constanti- 
nople was a minor matter beside the recovery of 
Smyrna. British threats of that had been 
political blackmail, to weaken the Nationalists, 
who would concede Allied control of the Straits, 
but they did not think (like most of us) that it 
would “work.” They preferred the pre-war 
régime there. 

Just, moderate, impeccable, it all was. But 
I was not deceived. In much more that was 
said, any quéstion of mine about pan-Islamic 
agitation was dismissed with scornful smiles. 
Necessities of the crisis required moderation. 
But I knew that the fact was that at bottom 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha was a pan-lslamic 
partisan. So, also, was Dr. Adnan Bey, who 
presided at the National Assembly (husband of 
Halide Edib Hanum, Turkish novelist and 
feminist), and with General Refet Pasha was 
most influential with the chief. 

Therein ‘may lie the menace to Europe and 
to the British, as the latter well know. Yet 
the Allies have misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented the justice and sincerity of the move- 
ment as so far conducted. A race once great, 
inspired by a religion still powerful, has been 
fighting a final battle for independent existence. 
For the humanist and the historian, not even 
the Russian revolution can hold equal signifi- 
cance. Every day India and Egypt echo with 
repercussions. 

All official Angora stressed Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha’s apparent self-effacement in the move- 
ment. He had assumed neither the name nor 
role of dictator, it was said, though he could eas- 
ily have done so. And the democratic charac- 


ter of the National Assembly was insisted upon. . 


“It lacks the brains and ability of the old 
Chamber at Stamboul,” said Halide Edib 
Hanum, “but it is much more representative 
and sincere.” (It lacked also the old Cham- 
ber’s non-Moslem delegates.) All true. This 
testified to Kemal’s vision and ability. He 
was out also to appease for his people the mod- 
ern world. He understood the appeal to it in 
“democracy,” so had pictured the Osmanli 
grasping democracy for self-salvation. The 
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wind of revolt had been tempered by the shorn 
lamb itself. 


VI 


HE Greek offensive began July 9, 1921, 

and reluctantly on the part of King Con- 
stantine. Like all campaigns in Turkey since 
the Armistice, it was essentially political. A 
word from England, or real pressure from 
France, could have checked it immediately. 
To those who knew the equipment and morale 
of both antagonists, the result was foregone. 
At first faultless, the Greek advance almost 
captured Angora. But a tactical error in Sep- 
tember lost the Greeks the battle in the deserts 
of the Zakaria River. They retreated before 
the Turks fighting on their own terrain, into 
the deadlock of to-day. Even had Angora 
been taken, the Nationalists, uncrushed, would 
merely have removed to Sivas. 

Within a month, the new peace treaty which 
Franklin Bouillon had arranged at Angora was 
signed. It has been idle for the British to pre- 
tend ignorance of what had been in the wind. 
The Foreign Office had followed the negotia- 
tions with full knowledge, and admitted that 
to me in London. But each time query was 
made at the Quai d’Orsay whether the terms 
exceeded the former ones, the official answer 
was that they did not. This was untrue; but 
could not then be officially contested. The 
treaty turned over to the Nationalists a portion 
of the Bagdad Railway so that they could men- 
ace British Mesopotamia. An arms conven- 
tion was said to give them the French war sup- 
plies in Cilicia. Thus, if this spring the Greeks 
reopen their attack, we may see the French and 
the British fighting one another by proxy in 
Turkey. 

The September crisis was serious for Musta- 
pha Kemal individually. When Angora was in 
danger, he resigned as President of the National 
Assembly—his title—to become generalissimo 
of the army for three months. Had the Turks 
met defeat, he would have been superseded 
by some other leader, probably with Bolshevist 
or Enverist leanings. Thus his victory was 
to the advantage of his people and to Europe’s. 

Races are not easily overwhelmed. Mus- 
tapha Kemal, by his character and methods, 
has achieved a position unique among post- 
war political and military heroes. His fight 
for a civilization, dead though it may be, 
has been against a combination of all that 
is worst in the old order of European politics. 





THE POLITICAL CALENDAR 


Senatorial Election Prospects in Indiana and Pennsylvania, Where 
the National Campaign Begins. Sketches of Harry New, Albert J. 
Beveridge, Thomas W. Marshall, George Wharton Pepper, and Others 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


ETWEEN the first of May and the 
first: Tuesday in November, thirty- 
four of the ninety-six seats in the 
Senate will be filled by party 
primaries—or, as to a few cases, 

party conventions—and by the subsequent 
election. Thirty-two are the regular vacancies 
(amounting to one third of the Senate) which 
occur every two years; the other two are cases 
of vacancies resulting in one instance from 
death, and in the other from resignation. 
Out of all these thirty-four cases, in at least 
thirty-one, and possibly thirty-three, the pres- 
ent sitting senator will seek reélection. In 
one case, a temporary senator who was ap- 
pointed by the governor of his state to fill a 
vacancy, Rawson of Iowa, is understood not 
to intend to be a candidate for a regular term. 
In another case, John Sharp Williams, of Miss- 
issippi, has been saying pretty steadily that 
he would not seek reélection, and has not, at 
this writing, given any sign of changing that 
intention. In another case the sitting senator 
has dubious health; and at the present writing, 


it is understood that he has not yet made up 
his mind whether to be a candidate at the 
coming primary and election. 

The Senators who are certain to be candi- 
dates for renomination and reélection include 
the Republican leader of the Senate (and 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations), Lodge of Massachusetts; the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion over tariff-making and taxation, McCum- 
ber of North Dakota; the Democratic Senator 
who led his party’s fight in the Senate on the 
League of Nations, Hitchcock of Nebraska; 
the Chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, McLean of Connecticut; one 
of the two Senators from New York, William 
M. Calder; together with such other conspicu- 
ous figures as LaFollette of Wisconsin; Hiram 
Johnson of California; Townsend of Michigan; 
Pomerene of Ohio, and others almost equally 
familiar to the public. The full list, together 
with the states, and the dates of the party 
primaries or conventions, so far as- those dates 
have been determined, is: 
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PRESENT SENATOR STATE DATE 





Indiana 


Harry S. New 
Pennsylvania 


William E. Crow 
George Wharton Pepper 
Charles A. Rawson 
Park Trammel 

Fred Hale 

F. B. Kellogg 

Porter J. McCumber 
Charles A. Culberson 
James A. Reed 
Claude A. Swanson - 
Howard Sutherland 
Atlee Pomerene 

John B. Kendrick 
John Sharp Williams 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock 
Hiram W. Johnson 
Henry L. Myers 

Key. Pittman 

Robert M. LaFollette 
Henry F. Ashurst 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
Charles E. Townsend 
Carroll S. Page 

Miles Poindexter 
Carroll S. Page 
William M. Calder 
Joseph C. Frelinghuysen 
George P. McLean 
l. Coleman DuPont 
Joseph J. France 
Andreius A. Jones 
Peter G. Gerry 
Kenneth McKellar 
William H. King 


So far as the Senate is concerned, that is the 
political calendar for the year, insofar as it 
has been determined, up to the general election 
which comes in November. 

The political month of May includes the 
two Senatorial elections set down in the list 
above, together with a primary in one state, 
Oregon, which does not include a Senator, 
but is only for Members of Congress. The 
complete political calendars for May, in a na- 
tional sense—I do not include primaries for 
local state officers—is: 


May 
lowa June 
Florida : 
Maine 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 
Texas - 
Missouri 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Ohio 
Wyoming 
Mississippi 
Nebraska 
California 
Montana + 
Nevada 
Wisconsin 
Arizona 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Vermont 
Washington 
Vermont 

New York 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Maryland 
New Mexico 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Utah 


July 
August 


Senator Henry S. 
New and Con- 
gressmen 

Senator George 
Wharton Pep- 
per, Senator 
William E. 
Crow, and Con- 
gressmen 

Congressmen 


May 2—Indiana 


May 16—Pennsylvania 


May 19—Oregon 


It just happens that these two May Sena- 
torial primaries are not only the first in time, 
in the order of the political calendar of the 
year, but are also, in many respects, among the 
first in order of interest and importance. The 
feature of the Indiana primary that makes it 
of outstanding interest is the effort of ex- 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge to get back the 
seat which he held for twelve years, from 1899 
to 1911. Beveridge, during his term in the 
Senate, was one of the outstanding public 
men of his time. His retirement was one of 
the Republican casualties of that period of 
Democratic strength which began about 1910, 
and which enabled the Democrats to achieve 
a majority in Congress for the first time in 
eighteen years. Ordinarily the Republicans 
would probably have given Beveridge a chance 
to get back to the Senate at the next succeeding 
Senatorial election; but by the time that came 
around the split between the Progressives and 
the Republicans had arisen. Beveridge cast 
his lot with Roosevelt and the Progressives, 
suffered the fate of most of the others who went 
off on that adventure, and as a result has been 
for more than ten years out of public life. 
His effort to return is probably one of the two 
or three most interesting aspects of the political 
year 1922. 

As it happens, Beveridge has made more 
fruitful use of this period of retirement than 
probably any other public man in our time. 
He has spent it in writing a four-volume -his- 
tory of the life of John Marshall, the early 
Chief Justice of the United States. This 
work of Beveridge’s is much more than a mere 
biography. It is a history of the formative 
years of the American Republic. The mere 
writing of those four volumes is of itself an 
education in our constitutional history, such 
as is alone enough to give a man a unique 
equipment for public life, even if he were with- 
out other experience. Further than this, 
Beveridge’s Life of Jobn Marshall, viewed as 
a work of literature and history, is of such 
standing that it, alone, would justify the author 
in asking the people of his state to give him 
the honor Beveridge now seeks, even if he 
had no other claims to that distinction. It is 
one of Beveridge’s many assets that he has 
the will to work, and a passion for painstaking 
completeness and accuracy in whatever he 
undertakes. He never fell into that intellec- 
tual superficiality or indisposition for sustained 
effort, which, in the case of men with less am- 
bition, or with less stern self-discipline, is often 
the accompaniment of success in a purely 
popular political career. These hard, lean 
qualities of Beveridge’s mind have saved 
his years of retirement from being the waste 
that retirement from public life frequently 
has been to other men. Beveridge’s severe 
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intellectual discipline, and his will -to work, 
have enabled him to mark the period of his 
retirement with an added crown. He has 
put into his Life of John Marshall an amount 
of painstaking work, and a degree of thorough- 
ness which gives it unique distinction among 
the literary achievements of the time. Indiana 
is a state which has always been appreciative 
of literary distinction on the part of those of its 
citizens who have had careers in that world, 
always inclined to make local heroes of its 
literary celebrities; and the place Beveridge 
has won in the field of historical writing will 
weigh much in the dispositions of Indiana 
to give favor to his candidacy. 

Nevertheless, Indiana will go through a 
good deal of turmoil in making its choice. 
The Senator whom Beveridge seeks to displace, 
Harry S. New, is one whose appeal is in its 
nature so different from Beveridge’s, and yet 
in its own way so strong, that much of the 
interest of this Indiana contest lies in seeing 
what sort of choice the state will make between 
men whose claims are so different that they are 
difficult to compare. New is a strong Re- 
publican, a party man, an organization man; 
and it must be remembered that his contét 
is chiefly one within the Republican party. 
(Although Indiana is a state so evenly balanced 
between the parties, one in which party affilia- 
tions rest so lightly upon the large number 
of voters whose oscillations make the state one 
of the most uncertain, in a political sense, in 
the Union, that doubtless most of the indepen- 
dents, as well as many Democrats, will find 
the Beveridge-New contest so much more ex- 
citing than any present fight within the Demo- 
cratic party, that they will take a hand in the 
Republican party primary.) 

To thick-and-thin Republicans, to the type 
of voter whose party affiliations has something 
of the sentiment of a fraternity—to that sort 
of Republican, New undoubtedly makes the 
stronger appeal. New is an organization Repub- 
lican in the strictest sense, while Beveridge has 
an easily remembered record of defection from 
the organization. That progressive schism 
from the Republican party, of which Bever- 
idge was the principal Indiana leader, caused 
the state to go Democratic over a period of 
years during which the Republicans might 
otherwise have carried it. Doubtless many an 
Indiana Republican, many a local party leader, 
will recall with bitterness the time when he 
might have been comfortable in the sheriff’s 


office, or elsewhere happily fixed with a political 
job, if Beveridge had not led the Progressive 
split. Doubtless many will remember this, 
and will look upon the coming primary as a 
chance to get even with Beveridge. To all 
Republicans of the strictly partisan variety, 
New will make the stronger appeal. New is 
a party man strictly. He was not the sort of 
man to be tempted by the Progressive aberra- 
tion of 1912. New is the kind of teamwork 
Republican who would stay in the harness and 
pull ‘to the limit of his strength, not only 
through such a hard time as the Republicans 
had in 1912, but through any debacle whatever. 
New is not only’ an organization Republican 
within Indiana, but also within the party in the 
nation. He is close to Harding, and if Hard- 
ing felt justified in giving countenance to any 
Republican contending with another Repub- 
lican, he would give it to New. Harding 
would probably go further for New than for 
almost any other man in public life. That 
Harding likes New, and that New is one of the 
most frequent of the informal callers at the 
White House, is known to everybody in Wash- 
ington. Equally well is it known that Harding 
would have been glad to have New in his Cabi- 
net. That this fact will weigh much in New’s 
favor with dependable party men among the Re- 
publican voters of Indiana goes without saying. 
In this Indiana primary New will have the aid 
of the great bulk of the party organization. 
In a time when the lack of responsible leader- 
ship, the diffusion of power, is a source of com- 
plaint about the administration, New’s record 
as a strong and dependable team-work man 
will help him, not only with party men but 
with some others. If Harding is ever to assert 
the leadership that is urged upon him, New 
will be among his most dependable lieutenants. 

By the same token Beveridge, of course, 
will have the favor of those Republicans in In- 
diana who have not approved of the course of 
the present Republican Senate. In addition 
to that, Beveridge, from whatever light you 
view him, is a very distinguished public man. 
However strongly his political course in the 
past may have brought to him liabilities of 
antagonism from factions and_ individuals, 
Beveridge is nevertheless undeniably the stuff 
of which Senators are made who enlist state 
pride. Throughout every day and every 
minute of his previous Senate experience, 
Beveridge was an outstanding man. He was 
at all times one of that body’s most trenchant 
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STATES IN 


WHICH SENATORIAL ELECTIONS WILL BE HELD THIS FALL 


There are ninety-six Senators, and each of the shaded states this year elects one Senator, except Pennsylvania, which 
elects two, owing to the resignation of Senator Crow who succeeded to the unexpired term of the late Senator Knox 


figures. He kept Indiana on the map, on the 
middle of the map, and on the front of the 
stage, every day in the week. Beveridge 
never entered the swinging Senate door, never 
stepped on that deep green carpet, without 
the consciousness that he was a Senator of 
the United States, with all that this implies 
of power and dignity. His imagination, his 
familiarity with history, and the qualities of 
his temperament, were such as always to re- 
mind him that he was a member of a great 
body, with a responsible part in immense 
‘events. And he had the intellectual powers 
that enabled him to live up adequately to the 
elevated conception he had of the part he was 
called upon to play. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SENATE 


HIS, by the way, is a good place to recalla 

fact frequently ignored; namely, that the 
Senate of the United States is to-day the great- 
est parliamentary body in the contemporary 
world. Not only that. I think a good case 
can be made out, and ought to be recalled to 
the American people from time to time by those 


who believe it, that the United States Senate 
is one of the most elevated bodies in the history 
of organized government. It is a common 
failing of us all, due to some latent cynicism, 
or more probably to mere lack of imagination, 
to fail to take in the bigness of things merely 
because they exist in our own time and function 
every day before our own eyes. The Senate 
of the United States, in the size and scope 
of the affairs it deals with from day to day, is 
a more important body than the Senate of the 
Roman Empire was. One day, while the 
Washington Conference was in progress, in a 
casual talk with Mr. H. G. Wells, who was in 
Washington reporting the Conference, some 
allusion was made to Mr. Wells’s “Outline of 
History,” and we had some talk about the judg- 
ment Wells expressed in that volume on the 
Roman, Cato. I made some remark to the 
effect, “ Why buy a book to read Wells on Cato 
when you can read Wells on Kato in the even- 
ing paper?” It was not a very robust face- 
tiety, but it had some point. It is a fact that 
Kato the Japanese, as one of the four leading 
figures in the Washington Conference, was 
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playing fully as large a part in great affairs as 
Cato the Roman did in anything that happened 
in his day. The same comparison holds true 
of the Roman Senate of the early centuries 
with the American Senate of to-day. But just 
because the Roman senators have become 
classic figures in the volumes of Gibbon and 
Plutarch, while our American senators are 
familiar figures in the headlines of the daily 
papers, some trait of human nature causes 
us to fail to compare the two bodies adequately. 
It ought to be possible to get as much of a thrill 
out of following the sessions of the Senate in 
a two-cent evening paper, as from reading 
Plutarch or Gibbon—assuming that the reader 
has the requisite imagination, and that the 
reporter has enough of Plutarch in him. 

It takes a good deal more of a man to rise 
to the Senate of the United States than it did 
to become a Roman senator. Rome was a 
nation in which probably not in excess of one 
hundred thousand people had even as much in- 
tellectual height as is implied by the ability 
to read and write. The rest of Rome was a 
few millions of illiterate serfs and peasants.- 
It must have been relatively. easy for a man 
with comparatively little endowment or train- 
ing to come to the surface in so relatively small 
a community as the Roman Republic was. 
The running must have been less crowded, 
the competition less sharp. To come to the 
top in America to-day, to impres$ your person- 
ality on more than one hundred million people, 
of whom practically all can read and discuss 
public affairs and have judgments about public 
men, and in which fully thirty million have 
votes, argues in the man who comes through 
that test, qualities more unusual, in one way 
or another, than an average Roman senator had 
to have. The same comparison applies be- 
tween the characters who by their place in our 
own early history have become classic figures 
of our own nation, and those who fill analogous 
places to-day. It must have been relatively 
easy for a forceful man to impress himself on 
such a community as America was, one hundred 
to one hundred fifty years ago, a community 
of three or four million people, many of them 
illiterate, with newspapers very few, with com- 
munication difficult, and with all the mechan- 
isms that make public opinion and compose 
political judgments, comparatively unformed. 
No one need hesitate to take the affirmative 
side of a debate on the proposition that we have 
in our public life to-day plenty of equivalents 
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of Marshall and Adams, and even of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. The chief difference lies, 
not in the absence of the men, but rather in 
the absence of the peculiar need and opportun- 
ity that existed in the beginning of our history. 
However, this is a long way from Indiana. 
This fight between Beveridge and New will be 
decided on the 2nd of May. At the time I 
write it has not crystallized further than merely 
to be regarded by competent judges as a very 
even contest. Harry New has qualities less 
striking than Beveridge’s, but no less valuable - 
or dependable. It is always baffling to try 
to compare a man whose especial and greatly 
useful virtue is keeping the ship afloat and 
pointed in the right direction, with one whose 
qualities are more attention-catching. New 
is a Republican party man and the Republican 
party’s policies are his policies. If this nation 
is to be managed by the Republican party 
along lines laid down by the party leadership 
in the White House, or elsewhere, Harry New 
in the Senate will give one-hundred per cent. 
of teamwork and strength. He does not de- 
pend on great initiative or striking qualities 
of leadership to commend him, but rather on 
surefooted common sense, loyalty, and the 
qualities that other men come to recognize as 
dependable wisdom. During his term in the 
Senate, he has worked hard and steadily, and 
the business men in his state, and others having 
affairs to be attended to in Washington, have 
been satisfied by his unremitting attention. 
New has qualities which in his personal con- 
tacts inspire deep affection and loyalty. There 
is not a Senator of either party, and hardly a 
man in Washington, who would not feel poign- 
ant regret at seeing New retired from the 
Senate, however they might feel about the 
issues involved, or however they might feel 
about the likelihood of Beveridge restoring to 
the Senate some of the colorful distinction it 
had fifteen or twenty years ago. Beveridge in 
the Senate to-day would not have the com- 
petition he had fifteen years ago, with such 
men as Frye, Dolliver, Hale, Hanna, Hoar, 
Daniels, Morgan, and a score of others. That 
Beveridge would restore to the Senate some of 
the more compelling public interest it used to 
have, is hardly to be denied. You might like 
whatever Beveridge should happen to be doing, 
or you might detest it; but in either event you 
would most certainly take notice of it. 
Whoever wins in the contest between New 
and Beveridge will have to pass a second 
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hurdle in the election in November. Just 
who is to be the Democratic candidate for 
the senatorship from Indiana will be deter- 
mined in the primaries of that party on the 
same day as the Republican primaries, May 
2nd. Several weeks ago, when the situation 
_ was still in the making, some of the national 
leaders of the Democratic party made a strong 
effort to persuade ex-Vice-President Thomas 
R. Marshall to make the Democratic race. 
Apparently, Marshall was not impressed by 
either the honor or the responsibility. Mar- 
shall gives some evidence of having fallen into 
a state of mind about public affairs which does 
injustice to his country and to his time, and 
most of all to himself. Marshall is a man of 
large and dependable ability, more so than 
he has let the public know. He was a good 
Vice-President of the United States, and he 
would make a good Senator. His presence 
would be a definite and easily measurable addi- 
tion to the strength of the country’s legislative 
chambers. But Marshall appears to have be- 
come a little tired and to have let fatigue cause 
him to fall into seeming disillusionment and a 
slight cynicism. He has sat in the presiding 
officer’s chair above the Senate for eight years. 
He has wielded the gavel over its disputes and 
has observed it at close range; and he gives 
the impression of having come to feel not very 
highly about it. He has fallen into that error 
of imagination which | alluded to a moment 
ago. In this, Marshall has done no more in- 
justice to his country than to himself. In 
his self-achieved detachment he has taken 
himself with less seriousness than outsiders 
who know his qualities take him. He has fallen 
into the way of making his public utterances 
more jocular, more emphatic on the side of 
facetiousness, than on the side of direct and 
thoughtful treatment of public questions. The 
result is he has caused himself to be rated by 
the public less highly than he is by those who 
know his qualities well. His well-known wit- 
ticism to the effect that what this country needs 
most is a good five-cent cigar that doesn’t 
cost ten cents, and a multitude of similar face- 
tie, have given the public a picture of him as 
something like a cracker-barrel philosopher. 
But the fact is, Mr. Marshall is a very con- 
siderable man, and his refusal to make the 
Democratic race in Indiana for the Senate 
was a pity. 

The next of these May primaries comes in 
Pennsylvania. In that state, of course, the 


chief interest lies in the Republican primaries. 
Whoever wins them is likely to win the election. 
Pennsylvania has not had a Democratic Sena- 
tor since the time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. Two Senators 
are to be named in Pennsylvania on May 16th. 
Nominally they are to fill seats of the sitting 
Senators, William E. Crow and George W. 
Pepper. But these Senators are temporary 
appointees who have been in the Senate but a 
few months. Essentially, these Pennsylvania 
primaries are to name the permanent succes- 
sors of the two great Pennsylvania Senators 
who have died during the past year—Knox 
and Penrose. Those were two deaths that left 
a noticeable hole in the Senate. Knox was 
not the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, but it probably involves 
no disparagement of Lodge, who is the Chair- 
man, to say that Knox was the ablest member 
of that committee. The mere fact that Knox 
had filled a term as Secretary of State gave 
him an experience which, added to his native 
ability and his legal experience, made him 
unique in the Senate. Penrose in another field 
was equally big, and in one field was the biggest 
man of his time. Penrose was the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance. Further 
than that, through natural qualities of personal- 


ity, he was one of the real leaders of the Senate, 
and the real leader of a considerable section 


of his party throughout the country. Still 
further, he was, next to Lodge, Warren, and 
Nelson, the Senator who had had the longest 
term of service, and the widest experience. 
But the respect in which Penrose was clearly 
unique was the fact that he was the last of the 
bosses. Since Penrose’s death there is no man 
in any state or in either party who can be called 
a state-wide boss. He was the last of the 
barons. He was the last representative of an 
institution in American politics which for the 
present seems to have passed. (Although 
about this last we may know more after we 
see whether American politics during the next 
few years may take account of the fact that 
we have been swinging pretty far toward the 
pure democratic, almost town-meeting, form 
of government. A recession from direct prim- 
ary, a restoration, in some degree, of party 
conventions, and the rise of individual leader- 
ship may turn out to be a feature of the near 
future in American politics.) 

Penrose was a great figure, and was, in 
turn, the disciple of another great figure who, 
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like him, was also a Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. If one had the leisure and the dis- 
position to write a historical novel about the 
past generation of American history, he could 
not make it either more dramatic or more ac- 
curate than by playing up these two Penn- 
sylvania Senators, Quay and Penrose, as the 
protagonists of one set of forces, with Roosevelt 
the leader of the opposing forces. Roosevelt, 
at one time or another, fought both these men 
savagely; but he had no doubt of their qualities 
as politicians and leaders, and no concealment 
of his admiration for many of their quali- 
ties as men. I wish I had written down at the 
time, the description Roosevelt gave me of the 
last time he saw Quay alive. Quay was sick 
in Washington and Roosevelt called to visit 
him. He made some remark of the sort we 
all make to the sick, even when we don’t be- 
lieve it, about getting well soon. Thereupon, 
as Roosevelt expressed it, the stoic Indian look 
came into Quay’s eyes. (Quay, although the 
son of a rural Pennsylvania Presbyterian 
minister, had some of the blood of the Dela- 
ware Indians. He was proud of it, and in the 
Senate made himself the counsellor and friend 
at court of the Indians generally, and especially 
of his Delaware kinsmen. He used to look 
after their interests, and keep an eye on the 
pathetic remnant of them left in some remote 
reservation.) Quay turned to his visitor. and 
said, “Don’t do that, Roosevelt. 1’m going 
to die and we both know it.” And then Quay 
went on to speak of a lone rock on 1 Western 
mountainside in that distant reservation home 
of the last of the Delawares, and said he wished 
he could lie down on that rock and pass on. 
They were great figures, those old bosses; 
and the last of them, Penrose, was in many 
ways the greatest of his line—the most oak-like 
and rock-like. No words could be too melo- 
dramatic to describe the trag.. pathos of Pen- 
rose’s last years and death. He had made 
his strength his only reliance and that strength 
was gone. The things we used to observe 
about Penrose in his period of ebbing vitality, 
the desperate clinging to power, the sacrificing 
of real power for the sake of holding on to its 
symbols; his pathetic gratefulness, concealed 
so far as possible, but nevertheless observable, 
whenever any one went out of the way through 
tact to pay him the deference which in his prime 
he had taken as a matter of course—all that 
composes what is, on the whole, so far as the 
present writer is concerned, the most poignant 


recollection in a fairly long contact with poli- 
tics. The night Penrose suddenly gave up all 
—it was, dramatically, within half an hour of 
the midnight of the closing day of the year—a 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Robert Barry 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, wrote an 
account of it which was an outstanding piece 
of journalism. Penrose died at 11:30. Barry 
must have been called from his bed, or possibly 
from some New Year’s gayety, to write the 
article in time for the morning edition of the 
paper. Hecould not have had more than three 
hours at the outside. The thing he produced is 
an example of what is often observed, namely, 
that, granted a full mind and good training, 
writers often do their best under pressure from 
the clamoring telegraph wire. The slight 
jerkiness of its style is, in a sense, a part of the 
essential quality of the picture of the event, 
a great man dying within thirty minutes of 
midnight, and a reporter summoned in urgent 
hurry to write of it adequately in time for the 
next morning’s paper. Apart from its rele- 
vancy here, this obituary calls for preservation 
as an example of the best sort of workmanlike 
journalism: 


Boies Penrose, senior United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, protégé and successor to the Penn- 
sylvania Republicanism leadership of Matthew 
Stanley Quay, died suddenly at 11:30 to-night in 
his apartments at the Wardman Park Hotel. Alone, 
except for medical attendants, a doctor and two 
nurses, the Senator came to his end. He had no 
final word. A Washington physician was with him. 
There were two trained nurses. They knew a great 
figure was passing. They were not acquainted with 
those who would best appreciate the greatness of 
the man they were attending into the beyond. To 
them he was just a patient. To them he was a very 
sick man. They did their best. It was not enough. 
He died. He was a victim technically of pulmonary 
thrombosis. In other words, the severe cold, a 
bronchial trouble, described to reporters who had 
inquired after the Senator’s health in the last forty- 
eight hours, had proved fatal. And Penrose, dic- 
tator of Republicanism in the Keystone State, of 
the Republican Party in America, passed out, un- 
attended in all his greatness. 

Death was written on the face of the Senator the 
day he came back to Washington just about a year 
ago. His pride forced his return. That pride short- 
ened his life. He hated being out of things. He 
paid the penalty for being in them. He was not 
able physically to resume the trying responsibility 
of his office as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance at the moment his party was on trial for a 
revision of burdensome war taxes and a reform of a 
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Democratic Tariff Act. He was not equal to the 
task. He came back to us uninformed as to the 
progress of events, unacquainted as to the move- 
ment of our political thinking. He imagined himself 
the dominant figure as of yore. We knew he was 
not. He seemed to know, but desired to disprove it. 

Day after day he was bundled into his big red 
automobile. He took great pride in that. It was 
sort of a political symbol in his own, his native state. 
Out in the sticks he cherished the thought, they 
said, ‘‘Here comes a big red auto; here comes Pen- 
rose!’””? He went to the Capitol. He was not able 
todoso. Into an invalid chair, the faithful Under- 
wood, messenger of the Finance Committee, Nestor 
of the Negro free masonry of Washington and the 
handy man of Penrose, bundled the great figure who 
was to him a supreme being, a king, a master. 

Plunged into the most difficult of situations for a 
well man, the Penrose that was in that shell of a man 
tried, tried, tried ever so hard, to maintain the 
fiction he was the same Penrose as of old. Of course 
he was not. His mind was clear as a bell; but his 
body was unequal to the task. His mind told him 
the emergency tariff which his party was trying 
to force through the closing days of the Wilson 
Administration was not the sort of tariff he was ac- 
customed to urging. He believed in his heart the 
bill was wrong. He was sure Warren Harding, 
President-elect, knew it was wrong and futile. But 
he saw the trend of his party. And, loyal old sol- 
dier that he was, he changed his mind overnight. 
He altered his course. Their will, not his, was to be 
done. He announced his support of the measure. 
The parade, having refused to go his way, he turned 
and insisted on leading it in the opposite direction. 
Penrose, the dictator, became Penrose, the follower 
after party regularity. From that moment his in- 
timate friends knew Penrose was done. 

His death late this New Year’s Eve came at the 
end of a series of alarms. For some time after his 
coming to the Capitol a death watch was held over 
his expensive suite in Wardman Park Hotel, high 
enough to command a vast view of Washington. 
Two days ago he was reported ill. At once, re- 
porters, not evil-minded, but alert to the possibilities 
of the news, dashed to his apartments. They were 
brushed aside as morbid enthusiasts. The Senator 
had a cold. To others it was a bronchial attack. 
To none was it represented as serious. Remindful 
of their previous experiences with the old war horse 
they were cautious in their reports. None dared to 
become alarming. He would recover, they said, as 
he had on other occasions. They wrote a paragraph 
whereas, had they not survived previous alarms, they 
would have guessed the real story. To-night, as a 
thousand revellers, of all ages and temperaments, 
danced and frolicked and scoffed at the Prohibition 
law he opposed, made merry in an expansive ball- 
room, he went away. He was in death as he had 
lived, alone. None was close to him. He withheld 
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his confidences. He was Penrose. He had fooled 
them. 

Once before there had been a Penrose scare. The 
Senator was confined to his apartments several days. 
His physicians reported him ill of the grip. Know- 
ing his physical limitations, Washington newspaper- 
men became alarmed. They rushed to print with 
serious speculation. The Senator read them. He 
was indignant. He issued at once denials of such 
statements. ‘‘Just a slight indisposition,” was his 
laconic repudiation. In a few days he was back 
in the Senate. 

But Penrose paid the penalty of the pride of 
political power just as surely as any of his predeces- 
sors in that great gamble. The physician who was 
at his side to-night declared the Senator had over- 
done things. Time and time again, Washington 
heard, his brother, Dr. Charles Penrose, had been 
obliged to administer stern rebukes. Penrose, the 
politician, kept insisting on commanding what his 
body was not able to obey. 

Penrose went to the Capitol; he was wheeled to 
the door of the Senate; he stood at his desk; he en- 
gaged in debate and undertook a speech when he 
was not able to do so. He was trying always to 
prove he was the Penrose of old, even at the times 
he was least able to do so. He was changed. 

One striking point tells how changed he was. The 
old Penrose growled at reporters. The Penrose 
who came back to Washington as if from a grave 
sought the favor of reporters. Once it was difficult 
indeed to gain entrance to his sanctum. Recently 
there was a call every day at the Senate press gallery, 
and the faithful messenger would announce, ‘‘Sena- 
tor Penrose will be pleased to receive the newspaper- 
men.” Sometimes it was necessary to ‘drum up” a 
crowd, as that cynical band in the Senate gallery 
had come to seek elsewhere than Penrose for their 
information as to what was going on in the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

The Penrose of the last twelve months was almost 
childish in his desire for approbation. He main- 
tained, sometimes, the pose of the autocrat of old, 
but seldom. One by one the reporters came to know. 


The pathos of. Penrose’s last year lay pecu- 
liarly in the fac. that he had fallen into weak- 
ness and had to abide by weakness and en- 
dure it—when weakness was the thing that 
most of all he scorned. In his prime, he was 
of oak-like strength himself, and he was in- 
tolerant of pretense, even just that sort of 
pretense which, in the end, Fate sardonically 
called on him to practise. He thought of every 
kind of pretense or weakness as being the 
same as humbug or hypocrisy, and these he 
hated. He hated all indirection, or even such 
mild departure from the direct course as ex- 
presses itself in tact or euphemism. Confident 
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in his own strength to the point of arrogance, 
he scorned everything that seemed to him 
weak; and that in a sense was his own weakness, 
for it led him to underestimate the strength 
that may often lie in mere gentleness, and in 
the idealism which is often the fruit of gentle- 
ness. 


PENROSE AND PINCHOT 


N THESE Pennsylvania primaries on May 
16th, one of the candidates for the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor is Gifford Pinchot. 
How Penrose, the boss whose death makes such 
things possible, must be pounding his fists 
against his coffin-lid at that. Pinchot is a 
good man whose quiet strength has expressed 
itself in organizing and giving expression to 
one of the most vital and persistent social 
forces of his generation, the conservation move- 
ment, with all that it includes and implies. 
But to Penrose, Pinchot was a mere dreamer, 
an idealist, a “God’s-saker.” To these all 
around reasons for Penrose’s scorn, Pinchot 
once in the past added the specific and personal 
offense, the unspeakable impudence, of running 
for office in Pennsylvania without the approval 
—indeed, against the wish and interest—of 
Penrose’s machine. The thing almost threw 
Penrose off his balance. It upset him far 
beyond any possibility Pinchot had of winning 
the office. On the subject of Pinchot, Penrose 
really lost that urbane equanimity which is the 
indispensable asset of every boss. It was as if 
the meanest of God’s creatures had challenged 
His might—although no orthodox god would 
have expressed himself about it in just the way 
Penrose used to. Pinchot’s name is pro- 
nounced by those who have to use it familiarly, 
according to the French derivation, Pinsho. 
Now Penrose was as well educated as any of 
us, and knew his French better than most. 
But he always spoke of Pinchot as “Pin- 
shot.” He always spoke it slowly, with equal 
emphasis on both syllables, and managed to 
convey through that trick of pronunciation a 
flavor, an aroma of penetrating scorn, so 
that he always contrived to make you think of 
the combined and concentrated smallnesses of 
two of the smallest. objects in the material 
universe, a pin and a _ bird-shot—something 
that you would under no circumstances stoop 
to pick from the floor, and which could not 
conceivably cause you any more inconvenience 
than the unpleasantness of stepping on it. To 
hear Penrose utter the three words, “this 


fellow Pin-shot”’ was to behold a consummate 
work of vituperative and maledictive art. 
You couldn’t help enjoying it, even though 
you were a friend of Pinchot’s; and Senators 
used to achieve a few minutes of relaxation by 
leading Penrose to talk of what was the equiva- 
lent of his pet boil. Pinchot came to be an 
obsession with Penrose. He couldn’t get him 
off his mind. The mere continuance of Pin- 
chot’s existence on the surface of the earth 
used to fret Penrose like a pebble in his shoe. 
He used to put into the last two letters, “ot,” 
of the way he pronounced Pinchot’s name, a 
sharp, snapping tone, like the lash of a whip 
of scorn. That a time should come when 
Pinchot could in any way disturb the equili- 
brium of the Pennsylvania Republican machine 
illustrates that change that has come into the 
world of politics, not only in Pennsylvania but 
throughout the country with the passing of the 
boss. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S NEW SENATORS 


F THE two great Pennsylvania Senators, 

Knox was the first to die, and the appoint- 
ment to fill out his unexpired term was given 
to a politician of the state named William E. 
Crow. And when Penrose died, the appoint- 
ment to succeed him until the coming election 
was given to a Philadelphia lawyer, George 
W. Pepper. It is these two men, both novices, 
who now fill the shoes of two of the most power- 
ful Senators who ever sat in that body, and it is 
these two men whose permanent successors are 
now to be named. As to Crow, his health 
was bad at the time he got the appointment 
last fall; he spent but a few days in the cham- 
ber—hardly enough to shake hands with his 
fellow Senators; and has been ill at his Penn- 
sylvania home ever since. At the time | 
write, it is generally taken for granted that 
this ill-health will eliminate Crow from the 
situation, and that he is unlikely to try to suc- 
ceed himself. 

At the time the other vacancy arose, the ap- 
pointment to succeed Penrose was given by 
Governor Sproul to one of the strongest and 
best equipped men in the state, George Whar- 
ton Pepper. Pepper now figures in these 
Pennsylvania primaries as a candidate for a 
full term as Penrose’s successor. Penrose and 
Pepper are as different as two men could well 
be; nevertheless, everybody recognized that 
Governor Sproul, when he appointed Pepper 
to the vacancy, had chosen the man who was 
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best adapted to give to Pennsylvania the kind 
of representation in the Senate that so great a 
state ought to have. Penrose had it in him to 
be a statesman but did not choose to be one; 
Pepper has in him, more than Penrose had even 
at his youthful best, the capacity to be a states- 
man; and he should turn out to be one. Sena- 
tors used to say that the tragedy of Penrose’s 
life was the fact that Washington is only three 
hours’ ride from Philadelphia. Their theory 
was that if Penrose had come from California 
or Oregon, he would have been more safely re- 
moved from the importunities of his state 
machine; and would have been able to apply 
to public questions the intellectual qualities 
that might have made him a statesman. But, 
coming from Pennsylvania, the patronage- 
seeker, the politicians, and the little machine- 
captains, only three hours away, kept pestering 
him and consumed his time and energy. The 














result was, Penrose did not become a statesman 
but had merely the career of a boss. 

Pepper, obviously, is just as near to his state, 
geographically, as Penrose was. But Pepper 
has never been a politician. Hehas had noth- 
ing to do with the party machine or with the 
fraternity of politicians. The politicians don’t 
know him. Presumably they won’t feel like 
coming to Washington to bother him. If 
Pennsylvania keeps Pepper in the Senate, and 
if the politicians leave him free from the minu- 
tie of party politics, let him have time to give 
adequate thought to large questions of policy, 
and do not require him, as the price of holding 
his seat, to be a political messenger at Washing- 
ton, Pepper’s experience as a teacher of law, 
as a practising lawyer of the first rank, and his 
other qualities, should enable him to be a 
marked and much-needed addition to the in- 
tellectual strength of the Senate. 
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The Present State of the National Forests. 


men. 


HE last passenger pigeon, pathetic 

remnant of a species that numbered 

billions within the lifetime of men 

not yet past middle age, has been 

dead these ten years. The buffalo 
survives only in zoological gardens and parks; 
the elk holds his dwindling racial remnant by 
the aid of a few friends; many other faunal 
families are extinct or nearly so. 

The native flora fares no better. Some species 
are virtually extinct, and even whole sylvan 
families are imperiled. The incomparable 
white pine which sheltered the budding civiliza- 
tion of New England and housed the conquest 
of the West is all but gone. In original board 
measure stand, in the Northeastern and lake 
states, beyond all human powers of understand- 
ing, it has been virtually eradicated within 
seventy years. Southern yellow pine, 650 
million feet strong, called upon thirty years 
ago to fill the growing gaps in the white pine 
forces, now nears exhaustion itself. Cypress 
fights a hopeless battle in the Southernswamps. 
The hardwoods burned for farms and sawed 
for lumber, have retreated before the insatia- 
ble tree hunters to eastern mountain valleys, 
a few northern refuges, and some southern 
valleys. Amidst the crags and remotenesses 
of the Rocky, Cascade, Sierra, and Coast ranges 
the coniferous forests with their backs to the 
ocean now make their last stand. Upon 
Western yellow and white pine, cedar, the 
ancient redwoods, and the lofty Douglas fir, 
spruce, and some minor allies devolves the 
task of making the last and losing fight for the 
forest wealth of America or the winning fight 
that shall hold the fort till afforestation and 
reforestation turn the tide. Which shall it be? 


Despite the artificial desert of 81,000,000 
eroded, fire-scarred, useless, despoiled acres 
that testify to the savagery of their human con- 
querors in the relentless pursuit that has now 
crossed the continent, and the 300,000,000 





FORESTS BE 
“DEVELOPED” OR RENEWED? 


The New Attitude of Lumber- 
“Leave the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture.” 


By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


odd slattern acres where extinction was not 
added to destruction, there begins to be prom- 
ise that before it is everlastingly too late the 
300-year spree on forest wealth will be stopped. 
Though there are still a few who hold that 
natural resources are inexhaustible and can 
not bring themselves to believe that the prof- 
ligate plenty of nature’s bounty can ever be 
exhausted, the many begin to be appalled by 
what the passing of the forests means. Chiefly 
because they fear to entrust the national 
forests to a department whose land office has 
been intimately associated in the public mind 
with the traditional policy of reckless exploita- 
tion that has dissipated untold billions of 
national wealth, there has arisen an intense 
opposition to the apparently innocent proposal 
to transfer the national forest from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior. On its face the proposal seems 
logical enough, as it would appear to be reason- 
able that the public domain should be adminis- 
tered by a single department. 

Out of the West, the region of “locked up 
resources,” former stronghold of the anti- 
conservationists, home of millions who made 
their “stakes” through public extravagance 
and might find further immediate gains in a 
final raid on the reserves, has come a tremen- 
dous protest against any possibility of a re- 
sumption of the ancient policy of reckless use 
to-day and forget to-morrow. The very lum- 
bermen who threatened to impeach Grover 
Cleveland for creating forest reserves and 
scoffed at conservation in the days when Roose- 
velt and Pinchot banged and barred the door on 
the last of the Federal forests, the cattlemen, 
sheepmen, and ranchers—all once numbered 
among the spoilers—have joined in the protest. 
It is commonly reported that in consequence 
of these manifestations of public opinion Presi- 


‘dent Harding—keen for logical redistribution 


of bureaus—has said that though the forests 
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undoubtedly belong in the Department of the 
Interior it will be impossible to make the pro- 
posed transfer. 

For once, there appear to be no sinister 
“interests” supporting the old American prac- 
tice of rioting in natural plenty to-day, come 
what may to-morrow. It is only those few 
who see with eyes of the lavish past instead of 


those of the lean present, that support it. 


Thus, Secretary Fall, speaking as a voice from 
the past, said in an interview at Colorado 
Springs last September: 

“The conservation policy of the last twenty 
years has merely resulted in giving the corpo- 
rations who control the market a lead pipe 
cinch on prices of lumber. The same is true 
of our grazing lands, our oil and mineral lands, 
our homestead lands, and our fisheries. All 
natural resources should be made as easy of 
access as possible to the present generation, 
the prospector, the homesteader, the lumber- 
man, the miner, the fisherman, the sheep herder, 
and the cattle and horse man. The more these 
resources are developed, the greater the prog- 
ress, not only of the present generation but of 
the generations still to come. . . . Man 
cannot exhaust the resources of nature and 
never will.” 

That is the old American policy and the 
popular one in the flush old days. But after 
the reckless harvesters, have come the laborious 
gleaners. They do not rind the minerals in- 
creasing under reckless use; they do not find 
the salmon and the shad coming back in greater 
numbers the more they are caught; and a 
thousand dead and dying lumber towns can 
not see that forests spring up anew from the 
lumberman’s wholesale axe. The farmer who 
pays $130 a thousand for lumber that his 
father got for $20 sees no benefit even for the 
present generation in the rapid cutting of the 
forests. The traveler through the newAmerican 
deserts that blacken and defile the map can 
see no good for this generation in the orgy 
of destruction by the older generations. The 
boatmen of the Sacramento River, navigating 
the silt laden channels handed down to them by 
the gold seekers see no good in the olden policy. 
The makers of paper and the publishers of 
periodicals see no multiplying benefits even to 
this generation from destroying without re- 
placement planting 60 acres of pulpwood for 
each issue of a daily paper. All these and the 
millions of lovers of wild nature (6,000,000 rec- 
reated in the national forests last year) who 


have multiplied as her resources have declined 
are now rallying to the new policy of use ac- 
companied by renewal and economy. 

We can not bring back the wasted petroleum 
or the freed gas; we can not grow coal or gold 
or copper or renew any of the minerals that we 
have dug and converted as if they were, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fall’s philosophy, to last for- 
ever; but we can be saving of what is left and 
we can bring back the forests. The new gen- 
eration ironically answers the proposal that 
the Forest Service be transferred from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior; from the department that sym- 
bolizes from of old, in the land office, reckless 
“developmert” to the department that stands 
for production, and reproduction, and prudent 
use, with the proposal that the Geological 
Survey, the Reclamation Service, and the Pub- 
lic Lands be transferred from the latter to the 
former. [Senator Capper has introduced such 
a bill in reply to Senator King’s bill for the 
transfer of the Forest Service to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.] 

After the wasters have come the savers. 
The latter think more of the lean years that con- 
front them than the possible plenty of the mo- 
ment. “I shuddered,” said Associate Forester 
Sherman, testifying before the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, “when | heard 
a gentleman propose just now that the produc- 
tion of lumber be restricted tothe amount of the 
present annual new growth of timber. If we 
were to-day to limit our consumption to replace- 
ment, the nation would be paralyzed. Next to 
food and clothing, wood and wood products are 
more essential to our people than anything 
else in the world. Reduce our consumption 
three-fourths and every household in the land, 
and every human activity would suffer beyond 
imagination. Yet we are rushing on to a time, 
not far away, when there will be no other 
choice.” 

Mr. Sherman stated the problem and the 
impending disaster in a single sentence. We 
are using up our forests four times as fast as 
we are letting nature grow them, and we are 
doing almost nothing in the way of artificial 
replacement. Forty years more—then the 
end. The original stand of saw timber in the 
United States (exclusive of Alaska) on 
822,238,000 acres is estimated at 5,200,000,000 
board feet. The present stand on 463,461,000 
acres is put at 2,215,000,000 feet; half of it 
is in the Pacific Coast states, remote from the 
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A PROPERLY LOGGED FOREST 


As required in the National Forests, where young trees are protected, slashings are piled and 
burned, and precautions used against fires, insuring a second crop of timber in a few years 








principal markets; a fact which aggravates 
the situation greatly. The consumption and 
destruction of saw timber now proceeds at the 
rate of 56,000,000 board feet annually. These 
figures take no account of pulpwood, railroad 
ties, and firewood of which the consumption 
far exceeds the growth, and for the first of 
which we are already helplessly dependent on 
Canada. Seventy-nine per cent. of the forest 
lahds are privately owned. 

For thirty years there have been prophets 
preaching in the dreary desert of burned and 
cut-over land, but there were few disciples 
until the pocket-book nerves of all the people 
began to wince. There was no public vision 
until the calamity began to arrive. The 
pigeons in billions, the buffalo and the elk in 
scores of millions, these could vanish; the bil- 
lions of trees that greened a continent, never! 
But there is no denying $130 a thousand for 
some sorts of lumber and none at any price 
for others. 

After all, the prophets might as well have 
saved their breath. Not all the warnings of a 
host of Jeremiahs could have aroused the 
people or saved the forests until it was prof- 
itable to grow trees as well as to cut them. The 
Federal Government could afford at the elev- 


















enth hourto keep a tenth of its remaining forests 
that had cost it nothing and it had been giving 
away, but those who had come into possession 
of a share of the national heritage could not 
afford to keep it. Taxes, the fire-risk, and a 
whole expanding nation financing on a shoe- 
string, prompted to immediate conversion 
into lumber and a clean sweep; the same causes 
removed incentive to reproduction. Hard as 
it is to say, it is doubtful if any general forest 
policy would have been practicable, even if 
justifiable, until recent years, beyond one of 
realizing a substantial revenue from the great 
asset of the timber lands. The original forests 
mostly would have gone to destruction by fire 
if they had not fallen before the axe and the 
saw. Almost the whole of the United States 
east of the Mississippi was a forest region. 
Merely to make room for farms, hundreds of 
millions of acres had to be slashed and burned; 
their timber was a liability instead of an asset. 
In later days the occupation of the plains, the 
rapid extension of the railroads, and the build- 
ing of farm houses, towns, and cities, cheaply 
and rapidly, was possible only by the sacrifice 
of the contiguous forests. The sooner the 
mature timber was removed the better, and 
neither private owners nor the Government 
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CATTLE IN A NATIONAL FOREST 
The forests are made to yield all the productive value they have, including pas- 
turage, while maintaining their major crop of trees in condition to renew a stand 


of merchantable timber 


could have been expected to lumber according 
to forestry principles so long as lumber was 
dirt cheap and the supply inexhaustible for all 
practical purposes in that generation. In vast 
regions the forest was a nuisance and the enemy 
of progress. A field of stumps looked better 
to the settler than the stateliest groves. The 
buffalo had to go to make room for men and 
cattle, and the forests had to go to make way 
for forestry. 

The lumbermen were not criminals, even 
though they left behind them such desolation 
as fire and sword never made before. They 
were merely the instrumentalities of the ne- 





cessities and the rawness 
and impolicy of the times. 
No doubt, some of the great 
forest holdings were origin- 
ally acquired with a taint of 
fraud somewhere in the title. 
The stone and timber act 
put toblush the post-bellum 
Negro dream of forty acres 
and a mule at government 
expense, and the soldiers’ 
bonus of our day. “Help 
yourself to 160 acres of tim- 
ber at $1.50 an acre,” said 
Uncle Sam, the generous, 
to his children. And though 
he added the gift was for 
their personal use and ben- 
efit, he knew full well that 
they were taking the timber 
tosellit. Likewise he gave 
them 160 acres for farms in 
regions where no farms will 
ever be and where it would 
have cost anywhere from 
$25 to $500 an acre to clear 
the land for agriculture. 
And, of course, they sold the 
timber and forgot the claim. 

If there was fraud and 
malversation, Uncle Sam 
was surely a party to his 
own looting. Hundreds of 
thousands of individuals 
could not have logged. and 
lumbered their separate 
pieces—and he _ knew it. 
Holdings were massed, capi- 
tal brought in, railways 
built, cities founded. 

Thus the forests in loot 
and waste grub-staked the pioneers and bridged 
the guif between the wilderness and civilization. 
That they might have done all this and yet paid 
the national debt many times over, whilst leaving 
in the hands of the Government much more 
and better timber than was finally saved to it 
when the national forests were established, is 
too true. But the indictment runs against 
the nation, Burke’s dictum notwithstanding. 
It was all wrong, but there were also no built-in 
bath tubs before 1850. and not many baths. 
It was a crude age, and a colossal one, and its 
sins were on as heroic a scale as its virtues. 

New times, new measures. The virgin 
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forests are three-fourths gone even on lands 
that are fit for nothing else; there are veritable 
famines in some of the hardwoods; most of the 
old timber states, with their timber lands 
ruined or idling, are now importing lumber; 
the price of lumber, paper, and all wood prod- 
ucts steadily ascends. We know pretty well 
now what lands are fit for tillage and never 
should go back to woodland and what are unfit 
for tillage and should return to the forest. We 
do what we must. We have harried the re- 
treating forests, as a lumberman of California, 
told the House committee, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Wecan pursue them no further. 
Beyond the oceans are no forests like those we 
have destroyed. We must grow them again. 
Hence we being to see the certain beginnings 
of a national forest policy. 

It is so written, and the lumbermen and the 
papermen understand the writing. They come 
no more to Washington to brag and bluster 
and threaten and scoff at the “professors” 
and “high-brows’”’ 
What a change is here! Dr. Compton, Mana- 
ger of the National Lumber Manufacturers 


of the Forestry Service. ° 
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Association, lines his association up to keep the 
forests with the “professors” and from the 
land lawyers of the department of the Interior. 
The National Association of Paper Makers 
indignantly resents the charge that it favors 
the removal of the forests to a department of 
the Government more suitable to exploitation, 
and a hundred great lumbermen who in days 
not long past would have danced in glee at the 
demise of conservation, journey to the capital 
from all the borders to assist in the formation 
of a national forestry policy and to urge that 
the national forests be left in the administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. With 
them come the spokesmen of the woodworking 
and using industries, to urge provident use of 
what we have and provision for the future. 
“We come to beg nothing from Congress,” 
says R. E. Danaher, President of the.California 
White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, in substance. ““We lumbermen are quite 
able to take care of ourselves. We have fol- 
lowed the receding forests from the Atlantic 
and the Lakes, to the South and on to the Pacific. 
We can go no further, but we can cut our for- 


SHEEP AS AUXILIARY FIRE FIGHTERS 
By running sheep in the national forests, under proper safeguards, the dangerous 


underbrush is kept to a minimum and the fire hazard correspondingly reduced 














AMONG THE DOUGLAS SPRUCE 


One of the chief sufferers from the old methods of logging, but fortunately now, to a con- 
siderable extent, guarded by the inclusion of large areas of spruce trees in National Forests 
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ests and let the blackening fires lick up the 
undergrowth and the culls we leave. We 
come here not to beg, but because we feel that 
the public has commanded us to put ourselves 
in line with a new age and a new policy or 
be run over. We stand ready to say that the 
public is not to be damned by us or anybody 
else when it says that the ownership of a forest 
is now a public trust. We realize that forests 
henceforth must be as perpetual as farms; 
that lumbering, if it endures at all, must be 
permanent and no longer migratory; that it 
must sow as well as reap. We have reaped 
without planting the mightiest crop that 
natural bounty ever gave; now we must plant. 
We are ready to take our orders from the For- 
est Service hereafter, provided the public 
recognizes that it has obligations to couple with 
ours. Give us fire protection; give us taxes 
adjusted to a crop that matures but once in 
fifty or a hundred years, and we will sit down 
with the Forest Service and make rules that 
shall govern our cutting and reforestation. 
The virgin forests were ravaged because the 
economic conditions left no choice. We will 


conserve what we have and give you new forests 
if you will but shape your fiscal and protective 
laws to support the new economic conditions: 
Give us fire patrols, and taxations conformable 
to the nature of the thing taxed, and the Forest 
Service may write its own ticket. It is prac- 
tical, it is reasonable; we have confidence in it.”’ 

For the timber owners of New York speaks 
Geo. W. Sisson, a great forest owner and paper 
maker; and this is the import of what he says: 

“We concede that a forest has now become 
something analogous to a public utility. It 
is no longer a purely private business. We 
shall gladly submit our necks to the yoke of 
public supervision and control if you will but 
give us the corresponding degree of public as- 
sistance that will make it possible for us, if 
we manage well our affairs, to perpetuate 
our forests and profit reasonably as we do so.” 

He, too, asks for protection against fires, 
and for taxation that is less than the value of 
growth. Inthe Northeastern states are timber 
lands, he says, with timber sufficient to keep 
every paper mill in that region running full 
blast till the end of time if forestry were but 


A WRECKED FOREST 


The old, reckless lumbering that cut trees of all sizes, took no precautions against fires, and 
left the hillsides a ruin,to be made more complete by the erosion of unchecked spring freshets 
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SECOND GROWTH TIMBER IN A NATIONAL FOREST 




















Guarded against fire and protected from cattle and sheep until the trees have 
reached the proper size, these forests renew our declining stock of timber 


practised—and yet they are to-day dependent 
on Canada for pulp and pulpwood. 

Men from the man-made deserts of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin tell how with 
the felling of the virgin forest, cities and towns 
have decayed, how the too daring settler on 
thin soils has abandoned his clearing to second- 
growth, brush, and fires. They tell, also, how 
the wilderness, ragged, stunted, and unkempt, 
has come back where the stately primeval 
forest was—and how little more is needed than 
protection against fire and a suitable fiscal 
policy to give anew forests that will meet all 
the wood requirements of their people and 
much to spare for the neighboring treeless 
states that now pay huge transportation 
charges for the minimum of wood they must 
have. 

These men go far to meet the new day, but 
not so far as Gifford Pinchot, the fighting 
forester of Roosevelt’s day now serving the 
Pennsylvania forests renascent, who gives 


the wasters no appreciation for their deathbed 
spurns 


conversion, their coéperation, and 


openly urges Congress to apply the power of 
Federal taxation in such a way that all private 
timberlands must be lumbered on forestry 
principles. Col. W. B. Greeley, present U. S. 
forester, more tolerant, more politic, more 
patient, and more friendly to the lumbermen, 
urges the policy of codperation rather than 
that of compulsion by the Federal Government; 
the policy that would use the ever efficient lure 
of Federal coédperation, dollar for dollar, with 
the states in building up state policies of 
afforestation and reforestation, leaving com- 
pulsion where necessary to the elastic police 
powers of the states. All find common ground, 
however, in advocating the extension of the 
present national forest reserves by the in- 
clusion of more of the unreserved public 
domain and, by purchase, in the creation and 
extension of state forests and in efficient 
protection against fires. Some say that re- 
forestation is 90 per cent. fire prevention. 
Col. Greeley affirms that in these days of 
tools, power, and machinery so refined that 
forests go down before them as grass before 
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the sickle, we still allow ten million acres of 
timber to burn up every year while we cut 
but five million! Stop those 25,000 yearly 
fires, he said, and 75 per cent. of the forests 
will come back naturally. Also, most people 
agree that the Department of Agriculture is the 
best place for the national forests, as being a 
thoroughly non-partisan department of the Gov- 
ernment. Talk with these men and they will 
tell you that timber is but a crop and that its 
care is a problem of agriculture and that the 
forests have to do with feral life, with grazing 
and stockraising, too, and that you shouldn't 
separate forestry as an art and a science from 
forestry as an administration; these being 
reasons for keeping the service where it is. 
But their real reason is the belief that in the 
non-political agricultural department, the For- 
est Service will remain as it is, honest, practical, 
fair, able, and square-dealing. 

Neither the Snell Bill, codperative, nor the 


AFFORESTATION IN 


Capper Bill, compulsory, may pass at this or 
the next Congress, but Congress, as well as the 
people, is no longer fooled by the talk that there 
are more trees in the United States now than 
there were when Columbus landed on San Sal- 
vador. The national forests—157,000,000 
acres—will be held intact, and increased—and 
before we are reduced to abject timber depen- 
dence, we shall be bringing back the forests 
behind the saws on millions and millions of 
acres of private lands. The third generation 
will not blush for those 81,000,000 acres of 
artificial desert and the 300,000,000 shabby 
fire-scarred and futile, but not devastated, 
forest lands. We have paused—on the brink 
it is true, but still in time. We shall spend 
millions from the public treasuries and hun- 
dreds of millions in enhanced costs of living 
to make up for the wanton wastes of our em- 
pire building—but we shall not be a second 
China. 


THE SAND HILLS OF NEBRASKA 


Land otherwise valueless is here being brought into use with a prof- 
itable crop of timber, under the guidance of the Forest Service 

















WHY FIGHT LABOR? 


Methods in Use by Concerns that Have for Years Been Success- 
ful in Maintaining Friendly Relations with Their Employees 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Is there any particular excuse for all of these “struggles” between Capital and Labor that are 
filling the newspapers? Is there anything that one side can gain and the other lose? Or ts it not 
more likely that both will lose? And more than that, are not these disputes clear evidence that 
those who are leading the employers and those who are leading the employed are simply incapable 











of leadership? Do real leaders have disputes? Here are some answers. 


have not been reduced in these particular instances makes no difference. 
work has been carried on without anything in the nature of a fight. 


been employed.—THE EDITOoRs. 


EARLY everyone has heard of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. It 
is one of the institutions of the 
country and its history is practi- 
cally the history of the locomotive. 
It is a solid, enduring sort of a place getting on 
toward its one hundredth birthday. Fora little 
more than a decade past it has been a cor- 
poration. Before then it’ was a partnership, 
and it has retained all of the habits of a partner- 
ship. The stockholders and directors have 
had presumably something to say about pol- 
icies and the like, but they have had the un- 
common good sense to keep out of the man- 
agement of the company. That management 
is intensely personal, and is centred in Samuel 
M. Vauclain, the president, who, to all intents 
and purposes, is the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and has been for so many years past 
that no one can exactly say when he started to 
run the place. 

He came down to Philadelphia about forty 
years ago from the Altoona shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to supervise the building 
of a batch of locomotives, and he liked the 
placeand stayed on. A certain natural quality 
of leadership took him forward considerably 
faster than the existing schedule of titles and 
wages provided, and he has always been some- 
what ahead of them, largely because he has al- 
ways thought of the work and never bothered 
to give attention to his title or his pay. I said 
a moment ago that he managed—that he ran 
the place. That is not quite the right angle. 
He has led the place, because, naturally and 
inevitably, he has been the man to whom the 





Whether wages have or 
The point is that the 
Leadership and brains have 


workmen and the officers turn for advice and 
counsel and inspiration. His leadership is 
not that of the drum major walking well ahead 
of the procession doing tricks with a baton. 
His is a quiet, wholly unobtrusive leadership 
which finds its expression in making, to a 
greater degree than |. have ever known, the 
men about him believe that each one of them 
individually is the whole show. The first 
interest of all of the able assistants of Mr. 
Vauclain is the work itself. 

There is about the place a tradition of work, 
and work without frills or feathers. There are 
no management plans. They have, and with- 
out difficulty, escaped having imposed on them 
any of the interesting ritualistic formulas 
which American business so oddly adopted 
during the post-war period, and the traditions 
of the place are such that no important heads 
swelled during the war boom and therefore 
there was no painful necessity for cerebral 
deflation. The old place has seen so many 
good times and so many bad times that it has 
acquired urbanity. When the good times are 
on, everyone is happy and long before the bad 
times threaten, Mr. Vauclain and his people 
are out peering into every corner of the world 
for orders, and the workmen know this. 

When running full in the plants at Phila- 
delphia, and at Eddystone, a dozen miles away, 
about twenty thousand men are normally 
on the payroll. Some of these men are casual 
laborers who drift in and are hired at the gate. 
The bulk, however, are skilled workers— 
machinists, boiler makers, and the like. These 
men do not drift. They become “Baldwin 
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SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 


Who for years has been the moving spirit of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 
has no more fear of unions “than | had of the German Army during the war” 


men” looking to Vauclain as their leader and 
filled with the traditions of the place. !f the 
Works is running on short time or is closed, 
very few of them look for jobs elsewhere. Dur- 
ing a period some years ago, when the Works 
was partially closed for many months, most of 
the men did not attempt to get other than odd 
jobs. They said that they were “ Baldwin men” 
and that seemed to them conclusive. Their 
fortunes were bound up with the fortunes of the 
Works and they had an unquestioning con- 
fidence that if the Works was not running it was 
simply because there were no locomotives to 
build. They were willing to take the bitter 
with the sweet, and the confidence of leadership 
has been such that the idea of joining a trades 
union in order to secure rights has never arisen. 
They believe that their interests are identical 


with those of the Works 
and that Mr. Vauclain will 
see absolutely that every 
man gets a square deal. 

They do not have to be 
handled: They do not have 
to be regulated. There is 
no welfare work, so-called, 
no social work. The men 
are considered as human 
beings working with the 
company and its president 
to build locomotives. It is 
a company of working men 
and the attitude of the men 
is exactly the attitude of 
Mr. Vauclain. As he said 
to a group of employers: 

“Nothing annoys me 
more than to be asked how 
I handle Labor. Labor has 
been handled too much. 
No doubt there are many 
men who, like myself, were 
once counted among so- 
called Labor—as_ working 
men. Have we ever ceased 
to be working men? Ask 
the question, and reflect be- 
fore you endeavor to adjust 
Labor. Are you to-day 
setting the example of a full 
day, six days a week, to 
your employees? How many 
among you, who have here- 
tofore answered to the call 
of the bell or whistle, now 
consider it your privilege to ignore it, and 
wander to your place of business at such hour 
as it suits your 

“We hear demands, and perhaps just de- 
mands, for an ‘open shop.’ How easy of 
accomplishment! Make it an open shop re- 
gardless of protest and be on hand yourself 
to keep it open. Have all your reliable and 
responsible men on hand also. Do away with 
your time clocks and all devices which add to 
your overhead expenses and exasperate your 
workmen, and then consider it your business 
in the future to see for yourself that your men 
get there, and get there on time. Your men 
should have a physical demonstration that the 
business is yours and that they are your helpers, 
not your masters. You can in this way iden- 
tify yourself with your men, and secure their 














confidence; you will become their advisor rather 
than the so-called Labor leader to whom they 
may heretofore have gone. Manage your own 
affairs. 

“The arbitrary methods adopted by so- 
called labor leaders to control Labor are un- 
natural, inhuman, and unlawful. The methods 
employed, if applied by us to the conduct of 
our various businesses, would land us all in 
jail; therefore fear not; for the so-called working 
man, if given the opportunity and protection, 
will throw off the yoke of unionism and step 
out bravely to enjoy fully all that our Constitu- 
tion provides for him. 

“To regulate Labor we must first regulate 
ourselves, when that is accomplished the rest 
is easy. Try it, my friends; it works well with 
me, and | have no more fear of Labor unions 
than | had of the German army during the 
war.” 

Wages at Baldwin rose during the war. 
They did not soar to great heights. Excepting 
the fringe of unskilled laborers, very few of the 
men went off to grab the wild shipyard and 
munition wages. 


AT THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Where the workmen pride themselves on being “ Baldwin men’ 
management is doing its best to keep them working even in times of depression 
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Before the war and during the war and there-~ 
after, it has been Mr. Vauclain’s policy always 
to endeavor to provide the very best machinery 
that can be devised. If a machine can be 
provided by which one man can do the work 
of two, then, if the interest on the cost of the 
machine and the depreciation are less than the 
wages of the second man, the machine will be 
installed and the man who remains will receive 
a higher wage. The man who is displaced will 
be put somewhere else in the shops. So that 
steadily it has been possible to raise wages and 
at the same time reduce labor costs. It has 
not been possible to install automatic machin- 
ery to the extent as in, say, the Ford shops 
where only one article is made, because almost 
every Baldwin locomotive is built especially 
for the conditions under which it is to work. 
But never is a man compelled to use a poor tool. 
He is considered as entitled to the aid of the 
best machinery available in order that he may 
earn the largest possible wage. It is expected 
that both the workers and the company will 
make money out of better tools—and they do. 

And what has been the consequence? There 
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and realize that the 
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MEYER PERLSTEIN 


A union leader in Cleveland, Ohio, who has done an important part of the work 
that has eliminated serious difficulties between the garment manufacturers of 


Cleveland and the employees 


has been no question whatsoever of the reduc- 
tion of wages, because up to the present time 
the machinists, still working under the highest 
wage schedule of boom times, have been able, 
by the introduction of still more improved 
machinery, to turn in labor costs that are 
actually lower than at any time in the com- 
pany’s history. The company is not very 
busy. The men are not averaging much more 
than two days a week. Mr. Vauclain per- 
sonally believes that it might be more advisable 
temporarily to spread the pay over a full week 
and thus to get costs even lower, but he is not 
quite ready to try that out. 

The point of it is that he considers it his 
duty to see that the company and the men are 
provided with all the work that the world has 
to give. The workers know that, and they 





are confident in his leader- 
ship. 
II 


NCE I asked Samuel 

Gompers what would 
become of trades unionism 
if all of the employers in the 
country were like George F. 
Johnson. He lit another 
cigar, gave a little laugh, 
and said something to the 
effect that there would be 
no unions. With all the 
antagonism between trades 
unions and employers and 
employers’ associations, the 
extraordinary position of 
George F. Johnson stands 
out more prominently than 
ever—for his shops are es- 
sentially open shops in that 
trades unions do not exist 
in them as such. But at 
the same time he is on terms 
of perfect amity with the 
trades union leaders. It is 
not a cat and mouse game. 
More than once, union or- 
ganizers have wanted to 
start among the _ shops. 
They have come to Mr. 
~ Johnson, and Mr. Johnson 
has asked them to look 
about and come back and 
tell him just what benefit 
the employees could get 
out of joining a union, and the organizers have 
always and just as frankly come back and 
told him that they could discover no benefit. 
And so we find a man in the shoe industry, 
which is a highly organized industry, running 
the largest shoe factory in the world without 
even a suspicion of a difference with either 
the workers or the trades unions. And this 
has gone on not only through the period of 
rising wages, when it was easy to be amiable, 
but has continued through a period of lowered 
wages, for the wages of everybody have been 
cut. 

A little over thirty years ago, George F. 
Johnson was working at a bench in a northern 
New York shoe factory that had become in- 
solvent. Henry B. Endicott, a leather mer- 
chant of Boston, was the heaviest creditor 



























of the factory. He came over to see what 
could be done about getting his money out, and 
he found that he would have to take the factory 
and work it out. Johnson, a_red-headed 
youngster, principally noted for his ability 
as a baseball player (he was, | think, captain 
of every nine on which he ever played—which 
is significant) offered to manage the shop with- 
out a salary. Endicott took him up. The 
result is to-day one of the most extraordinary 
institutions in America. That little shoe shop 
has grown into a series of great shops and 
tanneries, stretching through Johnson City, 
Endicott, and a new town in the building, 
called West Endicott. The company buys 
its own hides in the Argentine or wherever 
hides may be offered, does its own tanning, 
and turns out shoes which it sells directly to 
the trade. Its chief business is in solid, work- 
men’s shoes, sold at a low price, and it all but 
accomplishes the whole cycle from the hide 
to the wearer without the 
interposition of middle men. 
It has turned out more than 
two million pairs of shoes a 
month and its assets are 
probably worth around fifty 
million dollars. 

Until a few years ago 
there was no corporation. 
It was a partnership, and 
Endicott and Johnson were 
the partners. Mr. Endicott 
is now dead. The first in- 
solvent factory that was 
taken over was worth only 
a few thousand dollars. All 
the other assets represent 
earnings returned, for both 
Mr. Endicott and Mr. John- 
son believed that what 
money they made as pro- 


MORRIS A. BLACK 


Who, representing the garment 
manufacturers of Cleveland, has, 
with Meyer Perlstein, perfected a 
working arrangement that has re- 
sulted in greatly benefiting both 
the employers and the employees 
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prietors was something near to a trust fund 
to be used for the extension of the work. 
Mr. Endicott, during his lifetime, guided the 
finances. Mr. Johnson—or “George F.,” as 
he is known through the valley—has been 
the active manager. And he has never ceased 
to be a worker. He lives in Endicott. He 
is not a very rich man. He has taken pains not 
to be. He does not live elaborately—not 
nearly as elaborately as, let us say, a trust 
company vice-president— that new demi- 
class. Most of his money is spent around 
Endicott and Johnson City. It is rather 
hard to trace his spendings because he covers 
them up. But Endicott has one of the best 


race tracks in the country; it has a fine baseball 
field, the best open air swimming pool anv- 
where to be found, a considerable number of 
fine recreational parks, and the leading bands 
of the country are apt to give concerts there 
during the summer. 


All of which things a 
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town the size of Endicott does not ordinarily 
acquire. And another odd thing is that the 
admission to everything is free and the benefits 
are not restricted to workers in the Endicott- 
Johnson factories. Some of all this has been 
tracked to Johnson’s door. 

Most of the workers own their homes and 
they are good homes. ‘They own them with- 
out restrictions. There are no strings on any- 
body. 1 do not recall that the company owns 
any dwelling houses whatsoever. ‘George F.”’ 
owns some, and “Harry F.,” his brother. and 
close co-worker who died last year, owned 
some. Most of the houses that they put up 
were for families who had so many children 
that landlords would not rent decent houses to 
them. “George F.” is not in the welfare 
business. He is in the business of making 
shoes. It is merely that he sees no particular 
reason for a conflict between earning a good 
living and having a reasonably good time—and 
that is the attitude which he takes toward his 
fellow workers and which they take toward him. 

There is no formality. “George F.” is 


THE SWIMMING 


the acknowledged leader because everyone 
thinks he is the man best qualified to lead. 
And any one who knows the man, his quiet 
simplicity, and his absolute straightforward- 
ness, cannot do other than agree with the 
opinions of the workers. | once asked him 
whether he did not meet with a great many 
disappointments in trying to play fair, and he 
said: 

“Oh, yes. Perhaps five or ten per cent. of 
all the people you meet with won’t play fair 
in return, but there is no use bothering about 
them. Think of the others.” 

And that is the basis he has always gone on. 
The management has been simple and four- 
square. They call their policy the “Square 
Deal’’—which, being interpreted, means that 
all promotions in the company come from 
within the ranks—that every man has to start 
at the bottom. That is the only policy he has. 
There is no representative or committee system. 
As he says: 

“Tt is my opinion that a high wage is not the 
answer to Labor’s unrest. It is my opinion, 


POOL AT ENDICOTT 


Which is only one of many of the facilities that have been placed at the disposal of the employees of the Endicott-Johnson 
factories and their friends. This is not a ‘‘social betterment” scheme, but is just a recognition of the value of the pleas- 
ures of life 
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also, that hours, and even 
‘Working Conditions’, is 
not the answer. 

“| haven’t seen any plan 
of representation or Boards 
of Control by the workers, 
which seem to me as good 
and effective as our plan, 
which is, as near as possible, 
a return to the old condi- 
tions which prevailed when 
the boss worked and lived 
with the workmen, when 
the workmen and the boss 
went to dinner together, 
lived in the same house, 
enjoyed their pipes, worked 
and played together; in 
fact, a return to that simple 
democratic idea that the 
boss and the workers are 
not particularly different, 
but that,-if anything, the 
workers had the best end of 
it. The boss just had to do 
all the worrying, find the 
money, and work a little 
harder than anybody else. 

“This means that, in our 
company, those who con- 
trol, work with, live with, 
and play with the working 
people.”’ 

About fourteen thousand 
men are employed in the 
factories. The company has 
never lost an opportunity to 
improve its methods and 
machinery and has passed on 
the resulting economies in lower prices to the pub- 
lic and in higher wages to the workers. And so 
through thirty years the company went on, never 
shutting down for a day, with wages constantly, 
although slowly, rising. Then came the after- 
war period, the boom period. Wages rose still 
higher. The cost of the materials increased 
and the prices to the public increased. The 
company has an arrangement by which, after 
the preferred and common stock dividends are 
paid, the surplus remaining is distributed 
equally among the common stock holders and 
the workers. For the year 1919 the company 
so distributed five million dollars. For the 
year 1920 it distributed one million dollars. 
But then the boom was over and in April, 1921, 


GEORGE F. JOHNSON 


Of the Endicott-Johnson Company, shoe manufacturers, who believes that the 
absence of labor difficulties in his factories is due largely to the close codperation 
of the executives and the workmen, and to the fact that the employees trust the 


management 


the company, for the first time in its existence, 
saw no demand for its product and at the 
same time it had a large stock of raw materials 
and a large stock of finished shoes. 

The wage rates had increased 120 per cent. 
since 1914. Mr. Johnson is one of those 
people who like to pay high wages, and who 
dislike cutting wages, and all the men know it. 
He had never cut wages in his life. And the 
company, being faced with a lack of orders and 
labor being a considerable portion of shoes, the 
natural thing to do was to cut wages. Mr. 
Johnson took the opposite view. He held 
that every expedient must be exhausted before 
the wages were touched. As he said to me: 

“We believe in a good liberal wage and a good 
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comfortable existence—the policy of live and | 
live and if there is any profit left, a fifty-fif . 
split. That is what | calla squaredeal. Bu 
isn’t easy to practise. It is an unnatural propo- 
sition. It is natural to grab off all you can 
possibly get and return as little as possible. 
It is natural to try and see how much we can 
spend on ourselves and our families. It is 
natural to desire to build mansions apart from 
the workers. It is natural for the workers to 
see how much they 
can make out of their 
jobs—not of them.”’ 

The workers were 
kept fully acquainted 
at all times with the 
financial condition of 
the company. Mr. 
Johnson issued state- 
ments to them. Noth- 
ing was kept back. 
Then the company 
started in to cut down 
its costs of production. 
It took ten million 
dollars out of its in- 
ventory. It lopped 
off every expense not 
directly concerned 
with production. It 
cut out the two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 
The company activi- 
ties outside of busi- 
ness and for the bene- 
fit of the workers had 
amounted to about 
two and one-half cents 
per pair of shoes. It 
therefore cut out 
every activity that 
was not self-support- 
ing—for two and one-half cents on a pair 
of shoes runs into money on the Endicott- 
Johnson scale of production. In fact, cutting 
out the frills saved about three millions a 
year. The rules concerning time were strictly 
enforced. Every workman in the place, from 
Johnson down, had to punch the time clock 
and every hour lost was deducted. Johnson 
went off to the World’s Series last year. He 
was docked for his pay. 

The company wanted to make the pre-war 
prices on its leading shoes because the execu- 
tives felt that the public would buy if they 
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GEORGE M. VERITY 


Of the American Rolling Mill Company, which, though 
partly unionized, did not lose a day during the last big 
steel strike 






saw the old prices back again. There was no 
question whether the prices could be made. 
They had to be made, and after every single 
economy had been put into effect, it was found 
that the pre-war prices could not be reached 
without a cut in pay. 

Everybody knew all the facts. Everybody 
was ready. Then the company made a flat 
cut of twenty per cent. in every wage from the 
president down. They could make a flat cut 
with justice because 
piece rates and _ all 
wages had been scien- 
tifically ascertained. 

The people were not 
glad to have the cut. 
No human being with 
sense is glad to see his 
wages cut—no matter 
what the buying power 
of the dollar. But 
there was a complete 
realization that steady 
work at a lower wage 
was better than inter- 
mittent work at a 
higher wage—that 
what a man actually 
got in the way of 
money was better 
than an academic cal- 
culation of how much 
he would have re- 
ceived had he worked. 
The result of the cut 
and of the economy 
has been that the com- 
pany has ever since 
been running full time 
and is well behind its 
orders. About the only 
man who is still dis- 
satisfied is George F. Johnson, for he confessed 
to me: 

“It is the greatest disappointment of my 
life not to be able to maintain as a regular wage 
the highest wage we had ever paid.” 

But even at that the wage is nearly one 
hundred per cent. above 1914. 


II] 


ETWEEN the Cleveland Garment Man- 
ufacturers, of whom Morris A. Black is 
the president, and a number of locals of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
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Union, of whom Meyer Perlstein is the district 
head, there exists an agreement that is not 
exactly duplicated anywhere in the world, 
and which has previously been described some- 
what at length in THE WorLp’s Work. Briefly 
the situation is this: 

After a considerable period of struggling, the 
unions and the manufacturers reached an agree- 
ment in 1919, that since, after all, it was the 
public who supported both of them, that public 
had to be considered, and that although the 
manufacturers and the union leaders might 
gain some personal satisfaction out of a battle 
for supremacy, neither would gain anything 
of material value. They decided that wages 
ought to be paid for effort and to that end 
jointly engaged a firm of industrial engineers 
to set scientific wage standards and scientific 
standards of production so that, instead of 
disputing aimlessly about wages, it would be 
possible to know with accuracy how much a 
man in a given job should do in a day and how 
much he ought to get for it. How much he 
ought to get was determined on a point system 
which related to the cost of living in Cleveland. 
The agreement was signed at a propitious time, 
for in 1919 wages were rising. There were 
various other details which are interesting but 
are not necessary to bring out here. 

The determination of wages and other dis- 
putes was to be in the hands of a board of 
referees of three men and it was arranged that 
applications for changes in wages from either 
the employers or the unions should be made 
only twice a year—that is, in October and in 
April—in order that the manufacturers might 
be able to plan their season’s business with 
definite costs in mind. 

Now, there have been many agreements be- 
tween unions and employers’ associations. 
They are mostly rather rough affairs in which 
wages and production are not related and which 
provide no working basis for either increases or 
reductions of wages. No matter what the 
circumstances, the unions invariably ask for an 
increase three times as great as they expect to 
get and employers for a decrease of about four 
times as much as they expect to get and it is 
rarely that an agreement passes over a renewal 
period without a strike or a lock-out. 

This agreement in Cleveland is different. It 
is founded on a principle larger than expe- 
diency. It is founded on the fact that, since the 
public and not the employer pays the wages, 
there must be a production of sufficiently 


high quality and sufficiently low cost to tempt 
the public into buying. However, the agree- 
ment was made first in 1919, when wages were 
rising, and up until April, 1921, increases were 
steadily given, and therefore it was an easy 
agreement for the union to keep—or, rather, 
would have been easy to keep, had it not 
been that the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, although a member of the 
American Federation of Labor, is largely made 
up of Socialists and was deeply affected by the 
events in Russia. 

The head of the International Union went 
over to Russia and came back spouting all the 
well known cant of Soviet Russia. Russians 
are vastly fluent talkers and the number of 
words they utter has no relation to the im- 
portance of the subject matter, and inci- 
dentally, very little relation to the facts. 
Very few people have really realized what a 
vast stirring the Russian experiment caused 
among our foreign-born and foreign-influenced 
workers. Of course our intelligentsia capered 
friskily—but they are always capering anyway 
or doing something violently intellectual. 
But the rank and file, getting only hand-picked 
news, really believed that a new world was 
dawning and it took rare ability on the part 
of Perlstein to keep his people in line. He 
could not publicly express any opinion against 
a workers’ ownership movement. I do not 
know. whether or not he believes that industry 
would be the better for having capital and 
leadership withdrawn from it, but somehow 
he did manage to keep the locals who were 
parties to the agreement in line. Probably 
he persuaded them that they had _ best 
work and eat so that they would be completely 
fit when the millennium turned up. All 
of that was on the upswing. 

Then came the time when work slackened. 
A job became a valuable privilege and the 
employer who had been taking things lying 
down began to sit up. Then was Black’s 
inning. Remember, this was no agreement 
between chosen bodies of saints. Cantanker- 
ous spirits abounded. Some of the employers 
thought it would be well to chuck the agree- 
ment and fight labor. Black and his associates 
succeeded in keeping everyone worth while in 
the agreement. Wages had to be lowered 
and the board of referees has lowered them. 
On the other hand, the employers, beginning 
January 1, 1922, have guaranteed not less 
than forty-one weeks of employment in each 
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year and have agreed each week to put aside 
seven and one-half per cent. of their direct labor 
payrolls as an unemployment fund, and on 
this fund any worker in any shop who has been 
idle eleven weeks is entitled to draw at the 
rate of two thirds of his minimum wage until 
the fund shall be exhausted. That is in- 
telligent unionism! And both sides like the 
agreement. Black says: 

“It is remarkable to me that in a period of 
industrial depression when reaction is general 
and when progressive measures are looked upon 
askance, that the manufacturers and workers 
in the whole Cleveland industry should assume 
responsibilities of such a character. Each 
group has committed itself. to the progressive 
steps involved in the new agreement because 
it feels that its responsibilities to the public 
demand their accomplishment. By this re- 
newal of good faith between the parties to the 
agreement, all the factories and all the workers 
in Cleveland are now undertaking the con- 
structive measures which have been in prepara- 
tion the last two years.” 

And Perlstein says: 

“During the two years that the two groups 
in the industry have been working together, 
they have learned each other’s points of view 
and have learned to have respect for each 
other’s contentions and for the good faith of 
the other party. During this time both parties 
have found that it pays to have coéperation 
instead of war. We have found that when 
the two forces in industry honestly seek it, 
there will be found a common ground on which 
they can stand.” 

There is a good deal to be learned in Cleve- 
land. 


IV 


EORGE M. VERITY in Middletown, 
Ohio, is another leader of men. He 
founded the American Rolling Mill Company 
on next to nothing and built it up on the 
ground and on the job to a peculiar position 
in industry. The company has been in ex- 
istence something over twenty years; it has 
grown steadily through those years and to-day 
is a little community of itself and that whole 
community is a reflection of Verity. 
Mr. Verity is the son of an Ohio Methodist 
preacher and he was not brought up on money. 
He has never since learned to get it out of its 


true perspective, he is not keen about it. 
Money to him is a tool for work and nothing 
more, and therefore in all his relations with his 
men he also puts money secondary. His idea 
is that employment with his company ought 
to and must provide a larger opportunity 
for life than could otherwise be gained—and 
if any one thinks otherwise, there is no reason 
to work with the company. He will not make 
money bids for men—he does not want officers 
or men who stay only because they can get 
more money than elsewhere. He wants affairs 
to be on a different basis—on something that 
might well be called a half-spiritual (but 
wholly unfanatical) basis. 

So much for the basis. How does it work 
out? Verity employs both union and non- 
union men. The rolling mills are unionized— 
when he started his first rolling mill he made 
a union agreement and through twenty-odd 
years the agreement has continued without 
ever a dispute. Once a year he and the union 
officers sit down and work out a wage scale. 
It is as much a social as a business meeting. 
Both sides put their cards on the table and 
that is all there is to it. When the steel strike 
was on, the union men in the Verity mills did 
not go out; they had nothing to go out for and 
the whole place knew of the strike only by 
reading the newspapers. 

The same spirit goes through the non-union 
shops—which no one has ever thought of 
making union. The wages went up when 
other wages were going up; the company paid 
what it thought was right, bearing in mind 
the spirit of the organization. The men took 
the money as it was given. Wages have come 
down; they came down exactly as they went up. 
No man has ever questioned the absolute fair- 
ness of the management—there are committees 
and the like, but the directing force comes 
from the head. The committees get the facts 
and the news—they might, but actually they 
find no need to, mix in the management as far 
as wages are concerned. They are more in- 
terested in seeing that the work is done. For 
it is all give and take. As Mr. Verity puts it: 

“The management must make good to the 
men just as the men must make good to 
the management, and both make good to the 
company.” 

It seems very simple. 
common honesty at work. 


It is. It is just 





YOU AND THE PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The Part They Play in the Everyday Life of Every Citizen. 


The 


Results of Private Ownership and Municipal Ownership Compared 
By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


HE prosperity of the United States 

depends largely upon the prosperity 

of our so-called public utilities. We 

cannot be successful as a nation 

unless the corporations that supply 
us with power, heat, light, transportation, and 
the means of communication are successful. 
The period of business depression through 
which we have been passing for more than.a 
year has been intensified and prolonged by the 
unsatisfactory condition in which the utilities 
have found themselves as a result of unfair 
regulation and the failure of the people to 
appreciate how public welfare and the welfare 
of the utilities are interwoven. 

It is not surprising that a feeling of animosity 
toward the utilities should have developed in 
the public mind in years past. The general 
run of utilities are monopolies, and until recent 
times they were run by people who recognized 
no obligation to divulge the secrets of their 
business. If there is one thing the average 
American citizen dislikes more than anything 
else, it is a privately operated monopoly which 
affords him no opportunity of redress for his 
wrongs. When he had a just grievance 
against his local street-railway company, he 
felt it was useless to try to carry his complaint 
to someone high up in authority, while at the 
same time, he could not carry his patronage to 


any competitive company, for only one corpo- 
ration controlled all the cars. The same thing 
was true in the matter of gas, light, and tele- 
phone service. The consequence was that Mr. 
Citizen generally sought to obtain his revenge 
through supporting the enactment of legislative 
measures to restrict the activities.and limit the 
profits of the corporations that displeased him. 

The circumstances under which people come 
in contact with the public utilities are calcu- 
lated to foster impatience rather than un- 
prejudiced thought and polite speech. Most of 
us climb aboard the street cars when we are in 
a hurry, and use the telephone when we are 
busy. Such conditions do not encourage 
conservative action when affairs do not run 
smoothly. As a result, the stage is set for the 
entrance of the demagogue, who is quick, to 
assume the réle of the rescuer of a downtrodden 
people. Says he: “The solution of all these 
public-service problems is merely a matter of 
statutes. What we need are more laws, if we 
would free the people from capitalistic bond- 
age.” 

Fortunately, we are entering a new era—a 
time of clear understanding. The people have 
learned through bitter experience that the 
solution of the problem relating to our public 
utilities involves something more than laws, 
city ordinances, or court decisions. They have 
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come to know that the public utility is linked 
more closely with their lives than any other 
form of business; that the interest of the 
individual citizen and the interest of the public 
utility are one; that the utilities are enormous 
consumers of fuel, steel, lumber, rubber, con- 
crete, and the various metals; that nearly every 
important citizen, either directly or indirectly, 
is a stockholder in one or more of the utilities; 
that a broken-down utility can do more than 
all else to ruin a town; that these public- 
service companies must be allowed to earn 
enough to enable them to give satisfactory 
service. 

Likewise, on their part, the managers of our 
public utilities have undergone a change of 
heart, and have developed a new outlook in the 
matter of increased responsibility and the 
possibilities of greater service. They under- 
stand that public ill-will and distrust have 
come largely as a result of their own managerial 
misdeeds; that insufficient or poor service is a 
greater cause of complaint than high rates; that 
the failure of utilities properly to educate 
employees is largely to blame for bad relations; 
that any company serving the public has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by informing 
its patrons as to the cost of operation and the 
difficulties of the business; that it is far better 
to have employees use their brains, in their 
contacts with the public, than to act always in 
accordance with hard and fast rules, and that 
nothing is more beneficial than the execution of 
some plan which will convert a large percentage 
of the customers into owners of the company’s 
stock. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the 

utilities enter into our lives at every 
turn, hardly one person in ten fully compre- 
hends the magnitude of our American utilities 
and. how hopeless our lives would be without 
them. Approximately 1,500,000 private citi- 
zens in this country have all or a part of their 
savings invested in the securities of electric 
light and power companies. The insurance 
companies have upward of $350,000,000 in- 
vested in these same securities, and this huge 
sum represents indirectly the savings of a great 
army of humble citizens whose hard-earned 
dollars represent the fruits of years of toil. 
Furthermore, 27,000,000 depositors, in 29,000 
American banks, have a direct interest in the 
utilities of the United States, because of. the 


fact that these banks have invested nearly 
$2,000,000,000 in utilities’ securities. Thou- 
sands of the deposits in these same banks repre- 
sent the inheritance and savings of widows and 
orphans, so it is plain that every action we take 
that injures our utilities at the same time de- 
stroys the security of the life savings of millions 
of honest people who can ill afford any material 
loss. 

The electric light and power industry in the 
United States to-day represents a total invest- 
ment of more than $5,000,000,000. It has a 
gross income of more than $900,000,000, and 
directly and indirectly furnishes employment 
for upward of half a. million people. The 
industry consumes 38,000,000 tons of coal, and 
serves 71,000,000 people in 14,000 communities 
with light and power. The electrical industry 
consumes 13,000,000 barrels of oil annually, and 
is the principal customer of the producers of 
copper. It is the largest user of wood and coal, 
and the largest single buyer of pottery. Next 
to the automobile business, it consumes more 
brass than any other single line of activity. 
One recent survey shows that $3,225,000,000 
are paid annually for service or property which 
could not exist unless the electric light and 
power companies first produced the necessary 
electric energy. 

The electric companies are on the job twenty- 
four hours every day. When our homes were 
lighted by candles, the annual cost was about 
$22 for the light of five candles, five hours each 
night. Later, kerosene furnished 50 per cent. 
more light at practically the same cost. 
To-day the average American home _ uses 
eighteen times as much light as in the old days, 
at an average increased cost of less than 25 per 
cent. 

No agent that ever has come to the aid of 
man has lifted a greater burden from human 
shoulders than has electricity. It would take 
20,000,000 horses to furnish the power now 
supplied by electrical central-stations in the 
United States. This great number of horses 
would form four lines, standing head to tail, 
and stretching across the United States from 
one ocean to the other. Men and horses eat 
and rest between intervals of productive 
labor. Motors, lamps, and other electrical 
appliances, eat only when they work. The 
initial cost of a one-horse-power motor is from 
$50 to $75, while the cost of a horse is from 
three to five times as much. It costs about six 
cents per horse-power-hour to operate a motor, 
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while an equivalent amount of animal labor 
costs no less than eight cents. In the home, 
office, factory, or on the farm, electricity is being 
utilized to lessen labor and increase the joys of 
living. It is an indispensable agent, whether 
we are motoring in the country at night or 
having our teeth filled in town during the day. 
We might do without a lot of things, but elec- 
tricity is not one of them. 


GAS: DEVELOPMENT 


HEN there is that useful article known as 

manufactured gas, which,:although in use 
for upward of a century, is only now entering 
an era of wide employment and rapid develop- 
ment. Inthe United States there are approxi- 
mately a thousand companies now manufactur- 
ing gas, and last year these concerris marketed 
nearly one third of a trillion cubic feet of gas, 
23 per cent. of which was used for illumination, 
52 per cent. for household heating and cooking, 
and 25 per cent. for industrial purposes. While 
in the beginning illumination was the only use 
for gas, to-day in the United States there are 
more than 1,200 separate and distinct uses 
for this product. It now takes more than 
70,000 miles of street mains to deliver gas 
service to 9,000,000 customers, or approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 people. There are more 
than 6,500,000 domestic gas appliances in use 
in this country for cooking, and the average 
American householder pays out a little less 
than $50 each year for the gas he uses. 

It took $4,000,000,000 of capital to build the 
gas works now serving the people of the United 
States, and the return on this investment is 
about $450,000,000, from which must be de- 
ducted manufacturing costs, interest, divi- 
dends, etc. In fact, the total gross income of 
the gas companies is far less than the people 
spend for cigarettes and soda water. Notwith- 
standing this comparatively small outlay for 
gas, the total amount produced in one year 
would fill a tank as big as the State of Rhode 
Island, and 16 feet high. To produce this gas, 
the manufacturers consume 12,000,000 tons 
of coal, and nearly 1,000,000,000 gallons of oil. 
The product is supplied to 4,600 cities, and 
400,000 American investors have shown their 
faith in the gas industry by risking a part or 
all of their savings in this business. This fact 
contradicts with finality the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that the nation’s gas industry is a play- 
thing of the wealthy. 

. Another utility that has been traveling a 
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rough road in recent years is the street-railway 
industry. Here we have a business employing 
300,000 people, operating 44,000 miles of elec- 
tric railway track, and having $6,000,000,000 
invested init. The importance of this industry 
to the people of the country is not easily 
expressed in dollars and cents. It is easy to 
understand that any interruption of the local 
transportation system of the country immedi- 
ately results in a paralysis of business. A 
thirty minutes’ tie-up of the rapid-transit lines 
of New York City during the morning rush 
hours means a loss to the employers of the 
metropolis of no less than $50,000. 

In one year the electric railways in the 
United States carry approximately 12,000,000,- 
000 passengers which is an averageof about 109, 
rides for each man, woman, and child in the 
country. The steam railroads carry only one 
tenth as many passengers, and instead of an 
average of 109 rides per person, the steam roads 
average only 11. These figures indicate plainly 
just why the electric railways are so closely and 
intimately related to our lives. 


THE ELECTRIC-RAILWAY SITUATION 


UE to the increases in the prices of ma- 
terials, and to a rise of wages, the electric 
railway industry for some years has been on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Electric railway 
security owners have seen their holdings 
precipitately and alarmingly depreciate in 
value. More than a hundred companies have 
been placed in the hands of receivers. Nearly 
a hundred other companies have been dis- 
mantled and junked, while several dozen 
additional concerns have abandoned all or a 
part of their tracks. Public authorities who 
were responsible for the creation of this serious 
situation because of their refusal to permit the 
roads to increase fares were entirely too slow in 
recognizing the fact that they were holding in 
their hands not only the credit of great cities, 
but of savings banks, life insurance companies, 
and other institutions. Without a sufficient 
income, a majority of the roads have been 
unable to operate efficiently, and without credit, 
they have found it impossible to obtain any 
large part of the $700,000,000 of new capital 
needed by the street railways each year for 
necessary extensions and improvements. From 
a financial point of view, the condition of this 
industry has constituted the most acute 
internal problem of recent years. | 
As between the street-car passenger and the 
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investor, the passenger in recent times has had 
much the best of the bargain. It is useless to 
expect capital to seek investment in the street- 
railway business when there is no promise of a 
reasonable return. There is no more conspicu- 
ous example of the havoc played by the depre- 
ciation of the dollar than the failure of trolley 
fares to maintain a level with other prices. It 
is a mistake to assume that the remedy is 
municipal ownership, or “service-at-cost.”’ 
The only fair and sensible plan is to give the 
railways a chance to save themselves, and there 
are numerous signs which encourage the belief 
that this will be done. Receiverships for 1921 
were greatly decreased as compared with those 
in 1920. 

Local transportation is the circulatory sys- 
tem of the municipal body corporate. No 
street cars moved in the city of Toledo, Ohio, 
for 27 days, and the loss to the business in- 
terests of the city was $50,000 for each day of 
the road’s suspension. Urban transportation 
brings the worker and the factory together, 
and permits the employee of an industrial 
concern to enjoy living conditions which are 
impossible in the general run of factory dis- 
tricts. Transportation on rails is of all meth- 
ods of land transportation the cheapest. It is 


flagrant waste to incur large expenditures for 


new forms of transportation before making the 
greatest use of those that already exist. Of 
the total revenues of the steam roads of the 
country, approximately 70 per cent. are de- 
rived from the transportation of freight. Of 
the total revenues of electric railways, less than 
3 per cent. is derived from freight. Yet nearly 
one half of all of our electric railway trackage 
is of a character that lends itself to transpor- 
tation of goods between communities, and the 
remaining tracks could easily be used in con- 
nection with the intramural distribution of 
commodities. Much of the short-haul freight 
traffic now carried on steam roads in and out 
of our larger cities is handled at a loss, and 
recent experience has shown that a large part 
of this freight could be carried with profit by 
our electric railways. 

The idea that motor-buses can be generally 
substituted for the electric trolley is an ex- 
ploded belief. In dozens of places where 
buses and jitneys were installed, the people 
soon had their fill of these makeshift transpor- 
tation systems. Des Moines, lowa, decided 
to substitute buses rather than submit to the 
demands of the street-railway company, and 


after eleven weeks of experimenting decided 
that the buses were a failure. Service was 
neither regular, safe, nor comfortable. At 
times there was no service, and frequently 
fares jumped to 15 and 20 cents. Des Moines 
learned that a city without a street-car system 
loses prestige; that neither the jitney nor the 
most efficient motor-bus could supply the town 
with good transportation; and that rides could 
not be furnished at 5 cents. 

Motor-bus and jitney lines have their proper 
place, but they are not a satisfactory substitute 
for our electric trolley lines. A number of 
cities, after months of experimenting, have 
adopted ordinances which practically bar 
jitney buses from the public streets. Two 
Michigan cities, Battle Creek and Muskegon, 
voted four to one in preference of street cars 
after experience with jitney service. The 
automobile and the jitney have played havoc 
with street railway investments, and have put 
an almost complete stop to improvements and 
extensions. For this reason, it is essential that 
municipal authorities shall treat the transpor- 
tation problem from the economic rather than 
the political angle. The lower courts of 
Kansas City have upheld the anti-jitney ordi- 
nance of the city council forbidding jitneys to 
run on streets on which street cars operate. 
In Dayton, Ohio, the city commission has 
ruled that all motor buses carrying passengers 
must pay an extra fee of $200 a year for the 
upkeep of the streets. The commission holds 
that the taxpayer and property owner, as well 
as the electric-railway companies, must be 
protected. The chairman of one state com- 
mission says that loss to the public inevitably 
follows unreasonable and unnecessary utility 
competition. 

Engineers who have made a study of the 
problem assert that if buses were to give the 
same service as street cars, the cost would be 
no less than 25 cents, instead of 5 cents for 
each fare. The fact is that the street railway 
was made a regulated monopoly by one gener- 
ation of Americans because this was best for 
the public. Now another generation allows 
unfair competition, and forgets what their 
fathers did. Four fifths of the cost of street- 
railway transportation is the readiness-to- 
serve cost. It is likely that we could run our 
street railways for a fifth of the present cost if 
we were to run them as buses are run. The 
street cars come along on schedule, whether 
anybody is waiting on a corner or not. 
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Getting down to bed-rock, it is a fact 
that steel rails are more durable and com- 
paratively less costly than rubber tires: Heat 
units in the form of gasoline are far more 
expensive than heat units in the form of coal, 
and the central power plant of the big electric 
street-railway company is far more efficient 
than the individual, isolated power plant of the 
jitney bus. Furthermore, the street railway 
usually paves one third of the street it uses, 
and during the winter months it is obliged to 
keep a part of the street clear of snow. On the 
other hand, in these matters of expense, the 
jitney generally gets off for nothing. In 
dozens of instances, the owners of jitneys have 
proved themselves irresponsible, and have 
failed to pay damages in case of accident. The 
competition of the jitney with the electric 
trolley line is a matter of great public concern, 
for any community without street cars to-day. 
is a “dead one.” 

Until 46 years ago, all methods of communi- 
cation at a distance were still substitutes for 
conversation. The telephone brushed aside 
all of these substitutes, and made conversation 
by word of mouth over a long distance readily 
and easily possible. The development of 
electricity brought with it the telegraph, but 
now, each year in the United States, there are 


350,000,000 more toll messages than telegrams, 
and 6,000,000,000 more communications by 


telephone than by letter. Nowhere, not even 
in the great public utilities field itself, does any 
single industry carry such a great responsibility 
for national service as does the telephone. It 
is an American invention, and in no other 
country has it been developed so that it can be 
used by so large a proportion of the people. 
We, in the United States, frequently complain 
of our ’phone service, but in no other land is it 
so satisfactory or so cheap. 

It is interesting to note that in the United 
States we have more than 12,000,000 tele- 
phones, or one telephone for about every nine 
persons. In South America there is one 
telephone for every 220 people; in Europe one 
for each 100 persons, while in Asia, Africa, and 
Oceanic there is one for every 166 people. 
The United States contains 65 per cent. of all 
the telephones in the world, Europe 25 per 
cent. and all other countries of the world com- 
bined, 10 per cent. In the United States, 
nearly all of the telephones are owned by one 
big utility company, which affords employ- 
ment to a quarter of a million people. Its 
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$1,500,000,000 of plant is owned by more than 
150,000 stockholders. 

The fact that in the telephone business .there 
is no competition has caused many people to 
believe that about all the telephone company 
is obliged to do is to reset a pole occasionally, 
plug up calls, collect nickels from coin boxes, 
and send out bills. In practically all states the 
telephone is regarded as a monopoly, and rates 
and services are prescribed and regulated by 
public-service commissions. In private busi- 
ness, the owner may select his customers. In 
the matter of a utility, the company is not 
permitted to pick and choose, but must take the 
lean territory with the fat and serve the un- 
profitable as well as the desirable customers. 
In running a big department store the proprie- 
tor may serve his patrons in the order in which 
they arrive. Even in the management of our 
great transportation systems, the railroad 
company only carries its passengers and freight 
to designated places at designated times. On 
the contrary, the telephone company under- 
takes to set up a speaking track at any time to 
any place, and handles just as many or just as 
few calls as any or all of its customers desire to 
make. 


THE TELEPHONE COMPANY'S DOLLAR 


HE telephone industry consumes large 

quantities of various raw materials, among 
which may be mentioned copper, steel, lead, 
brass, tin, antimony, silk, cotton, and wool. 
Out of each dollar of revenue which our big 
American telephone company receives, nearly 
52 cents is paid for wages, operation, and 
maintenance; 16 cents goes for materials and 
automobile expenses; 8.7 cents for dividends; 
6.9 cents for interest on bonds and borrowed 
money; 6.1 cents for taxes; 4.5 cents for 
miscellaneous operating expenses, such as 
advertising, insurance, accidents, damages, 
light, power, etc., while the few pennies that 
remain of each dollar received are paid out for 
printing, rent, public pay-station commissions 
and various other items. If the dividends and 
interest are added together, it will be found 
that the total amounts to only 4.54 per cent. 
on plant and other assets. 

While the telephone lines in the United 
States are operated by a privately managed 
utility, the owners of the service are hundreds 
of thousands of small investors who have 
bought an interest in the telephone monopoly, 
either directly, with their own money, or 
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indirectly, through funds which they have 
intrusted to banks, insurance companies, and 
other institutions. Und«ubtedly our telephone 
service is far from being perfect, but it is better 
than that of any other country. In Japan, 
the government owns and operates the tele- 
phone lines, and therefore it is interesting to 
learn that recently 350 persons who applied for 
telephones in Japan in 1907 have just been 
granted them by the government-owned 
corporation. Five of the 350 applicants are 
not to be found at the addresses they gave 
fourteen years ago, and there is some specula- 
tion as to whether they are still alive. Here in 
the United States, where time is money, our 
telephone switchboards save us 3,000 years a 
year, 10 seconds at a time. In other words, 
our telephone-using public has been saved 
enough time in the course of a year to stretch 
back 1,000 years beyond the Christian Era. A 
large part of this great saving is due to the 
development of the multiple switchboard, 
which effects a saving over previous methods 
of 10 seconds a call. 

It has frequently been said that money 
invested in public utilities, and therefore de- 
voted to a public service, should be satisfied 
with a lower return than money invested in 
other enterprises. Such an assumption is 
absolutely unwarranted, for one person who has 
money to invest is always just like another. 
Practically everyone who has money strives to 
invest it where it will bring the largest return 
with the greatest degree of safety. If any one 
is offered an investment in a publie utility that 
pays 5 per cent. and just as good an investment 
in something else that pays 8 or 10 per cent., it 
is an absolute certainty that the investment 
netting the largest return will get .1e money. 
Let no one overlook the truth that money is a 
commodity which we buy and sell just as we 
buy and sell grain or clothes or lumber. A 
public utility or a municipality cannot buy 
money for less than other people pay for it, any 
more than this same utility or municipality 
can buy coal or labor for less than it is worth in 
the market. Every utility, no matter where 
it is located, requires new capital for continuous 
additions to its plant, and it cannot get this 
necessary capital unless the corporation is 
permitted to earn and pay a fair return on the 
new money. 

At the present time, the demand for 
electricity is increasing about 20 per cent. an- 
nually, and for each dollar of income for the 


average electrical company, an investment of 
from $5 to $7 in buildings, equipment, 
transmission, and distribution systems is re- 
quired. The gas industry needs $250,000,009 
to meet its present financial requirements, and 
the public utilities as a group will require 
upward of $1,500,000,000 to supply service to 
the million and more homes that must be built 
to provide adequate housing facilities in the 
United States. In order to get this money, 
the courts and commissions must either permit 
the utilities sufficient returns to enable them 
to go into the public money markets and get 
the needed funds, in competition with other 
borrowers, or the bonds and other issues of the 
utilities must be made tax-exempt. Nearly all 
economists agree that the former plan is the 
better. 

As has been stated, for each dollar of ad- 
ditional annual gross revenue from the sale of 
electric energy, it is necessary for the utility 
company to provide additional facilities in- 
volving an investment of at least $5. Thus, a 
company with a gross revenue of, say, 
$1,000,000 per year, to provide for a growth of 
10 per cent. per annum ($100,000), which is an 
unusually low rate of expansion, would be 
obliged to spend $500,000 for additional 
generating capacity and distribution facilities. 

The average business man is accustomed to 
think of a business as an enterprise in which he 
can invest money and then turn his capital over 
three, four, or five times a year, making a profit 
each time he turns it over. In such a business 
the owners frequently make from 20 to 50 per 
cent. on the capital invested. But in the 
utility business, the situation is quite differ- 
ent. Here we have a line of endeavor where it 
is necessary to put in $5 for each dollar of 
increased business, and instead of turning over 
the capital three or more times a year, it is only 
possible to turn the capital over once in three, 
four, or five years. This is the big fact in the 
utility business that the public has failed 
generally to understand. Even some of the 
utility managers themselves have failed to 
grasp this fundamental, economic law of the 
business. And while on this subject of the 
capital requirements of the utilities, it is well 
to note that a committee from the United 
States Senate has estimated that it requires 
approximately $700,c00,000 to provide public- 
utility service for each additional million 
inhabitants in this country. 

A lot of people have come out in favor of 
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municipal ownership of our utilities. A num- 
ber of communities have found out to their 
sorrow that municipal ownership settles noth- 
ing. The city of Seattle paid $15,000,000 for 
its street-car system, and now under municipal 
control and operation and with an eight-cent 
fare, scarcely any one is getting what he wants. 
At present there is a movement under way to 
make the fare five cents, with the understand- 
ing that the losses which will result are to be 
paid by the city out of general revenues. The 
Seattle taxpayers are commencing to see the 
light of day. They started out with the idea 
of getting out of trouble, and instead they have 
gone in over their heads. _A variety of remedies 
are now being proposed, and there is a possi- 
bility that the final proposition will be to carry 
the people for nothing. 


THE DANGER OF POLITICS 


HE experience in Seattle and other places 

has shown that municipal ownership, 
instead of taking a public utility out of politics 
makes it a veritable football of politics. Gener- 
ally, managers of municipally owned utilities 
are so poorly paid that it is difficult to secure 
an efficient executive at the salary that is 
offered, and if a competent official does develop 
in such a job, some private company steps in 
and offers a higher price for his brains and 
ability. The mayor who purchased the trolley 
lines in Seattle for the city stated recently that 
every advantage should be given the utilities 
for the conduct of their affairs privately, and 
that such enterprises should be allowed to re- 
main in private hands. Said he: “In the final 
analysis it will be found that the corporations 
in the United States are owned by the great 
rank and file of the people, who have been 
thrifty enough to lay aside something for a 
rainy day, and | believe that every public 
man’s work in this country is to see that those 
who have invested their money get justice and 
at the same time see that the public gets ade- 
quate service, rendered at a fair price. If we 
want to make the American Government a kind 
of pickpocket, the way to do this is to confiscate 
the great public utility properties throughout 
the country.” 

Ina large Michigan city the showing made by 
the municipally owned car lines during the last 
few months has indicated plainly that no 
service can be rendered at less than the cost of 
In the last month of private control 


the street railway company lost $2,480, which 
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compares with a loss of $3,451 last month under 
municipal control. Furthermore, the loss under 
city operation dogs not include interest, taxes; 
retirement of bonds, reserve, depreciation, and 
other charges usually figured in the profit-and- 
loss accounts of privately operated utility 
corporations. The car riders in this particular 
city are now enjoying the luxury of a pre-war 
fare, but they will find a little later on, when 
they pay their taxes, that in the end the public 
as a whole must pay the losses that are sus- 
tained. 

Advocates of municipal and government 
ownership for several years have been calling 
attention to the wonderful results that have 
been obtained in Ontario, Canada, through the 
government’s ownership and operation of 
electric light and power utilities. A report of 
American engineers, headed by W. S. Murray, 
who conducted the United States Government’s 
super-power survey last year, proves that the 
Ontario hydro-electric system is inferior to 
similar systems under private ownership in the 
United States. The Canadian enterprise is not 
a success, from the viewpoint of either service 
or low cost, as compared to our privately owned 
and publicly regulated electric light and power 
companies, says the report. 


RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


DVOCATES of government or municipal 
ownership of utilities claim a reduction in 
costs due to the elimination of taxes, the 
abolition of dividends, the doing away with 
high-salaried executives, and the more eco- 
nomical wage and higher efficiency of labor. 
Under government ownership just as much 
money, in taxes is paid, the only difference 
being-iin the distribution of the taxes. In 
private ownership, only the users of service 
pay the tax bill, while in the case of govern- 
ment-owned utilities, all the people pay the 
bill. As to the claims concerning dividends, 
high salaries, and more efficient labor, the 
answer is found in the fact that when the total 
operations are summed up, the people receive 
the power at less cost through private owner- 
ship under regulation. Such is the finding of 
Mr. Murray in his examination of this out- 
standing example of state operation of a public 
utility. 

The investment of capital under private 
interest control is better protected from ex- 
travagance than when that capital is govern- 
mentally owned. In the case of government- 
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owned utilities, the directing heads are seldom 
specially trained in the business under their 
jurisdiction. Accomplishment by individuals 
in control of private enterprise is subjected to 
keener observation than is the case when those 
in charge are governmental or municipal 
officers. Ownership of a utility by the state or 
city eliminates all incentive for gain, and 
throttles initiative. This is evidenced by the 
far greater growth of privately owned utilities. 

The time has arrived when the public utilities 
and the people must get together. The utili- 
ties are the heaviest taxpayers in every popu- 
lated section of the country. In the state of 
Ohio alone, all the public-utility companies, 
exclusive of steam railroads, paid $19,000,000 
in taxes during the last year for which a report 
is available. No community can develop 
faster than its utilities. Therefore, regulation 
of these public-service corporations must be 
progressive and efficient rather than merely 
restrictive and corrective. Where the people 
decide to go in for municipal ownership and 
operation, there should be the same regulation 
of the publicly owned plants that there is now 
for the privately operated utilities. The 
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reasons: for regulation are the same in both 
cases, and rates should be controlled so that 
the power to cut them could not be used to 
annihilate a rival and destroy the investment of 
many honest citizens. 

An interesting survey was made in one 
Eastern state, and the facts brought out are 
typical of the whole country. It was shown 
that when each telephone subscriber paid his 
monthly bill last year for telephone service, 40 
cents of the amount paid each month went for 
taxes. Out of the amount paid by each gas 
consumer, 67 cents went for taxes, while 50 
cents of the amount paid each month by the 
electrical consumer was likewise used to cover 
taxes. Also, out of every dollar that the 
citizens paid to their interurban or street 
railroads, 7 cents went for taxes. 

The nation’s public utilities not only render 
an essential service, but contribute their full 
share to the country’s advancement, socially 
and industrially. If the utilities go back, 
the nation cannot go ahead. We have come 
to a day when the obvious needs are fair play, 
mutual understanding, and all-round good 
will. 


CAN OUR PRESENT NAVY BE REDUCED? 


Three Popular Fallacies About What the Washington Con- 


ference Did to the Navy. 


The Facts, and What They Mean 


By LT.-COM. H.W. HILL, U. S. N. 


HERE are three very erroneous ideas © 


prevalent among the American pub- 

lic concerning the effect of the Naval 

Treaty drafted by the Limitation 

of Armament Conference; (1) it is 

the common belief that the United States 

Navy under the provisions of this Treaty is 

smaller than the Navy now operating in com- 

mission to-day; (2) it is thought that the Na- 

val Treaty places restrictions on the new con- 

struction of all types of vessels; and (3) the 

opinion is almost universal that all competi- 

tion between navies ‘has been ended. All 
three of these ideas are fallacious. 

The first erroneous idea referred to above 

can, I believe, best be corrected by glancing 

at the diagram on the opposite page. Here 


are shown in figures of proportionate size, the 
% 





component parts of (1) the United States 
Navy now built and building, (2) the United 
States Navy allowed under the provisions of 
the Naval Treaty, (3) the United States Navy 
now in operative commission, including all 
vessels with reduced complements, and (4) 
the Navy recommended by the Secretary of 
the Navy as the minimum which must be kept 
in commission for the fiscal year 1923 if the 
United States is to maintain her insurance 
of national security and defense. In making 


this recommendation for 1923, Secretary Denby 
gave careful consideration to both the needs of 
national defense and the necessity for im- 
mediate economies, and such a recommenda- 
tion cannot be lightly disregarded. It is 
therefore evident, from this fact as well as 
from an examination of the diagram on the 
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preceding page, that no further drastic reduc- 
tions can safely be made, without jeopardizing 
the security of the United States. 

The tonnage in commission to-day is under- 
manned. On the 18 battleships now in com- 
mission and allowed under the terms of the 
Naval treaty, the average crew is only about 
84 per cent. of the regular complement. Of the 
273 destroyers in commission, only 26 are fully 
manned—they being assigned in Near Eastern 
and Far Eastern waters for the protection and 
furtherance of American interests. Of the re- 
mainder, 38 are operating with 80 per cent. crews, 
and 209 are moored to buoys in Charleston, 
S. C., and San Diego, Calif., with less than half 
crews. 

With great reluctance, the Secretary of the 
Navy has expressed his readiness, in the in- 
terest of effecting immediate economies, to 
place 150 of these highly intricate pieces of 
machinery out of commission. Naval officials 
know that they will deteriorate in spite of all 
the care that can be and will be taken in this 
matter, and the ultimate economy is doubtful. 

Mr. Hughes proposed to limit the tonnage 
of capital ships to 500,000 tons, thus scrapping 
fifteen new ships on the building ways, which 
would cost roughly $230,000,000 to complete. 
He also proposed to scrap all of the battle- 
ships older than the U. S. S. Delaware, which 
was commissioned in 1910. This proposal was 
agreed to except that, in order to allow Japan 
to retain her new dreadnaught Mutsu, the 
limit of capital ship tonnage was raised to 
525,000 tons. Also a provision was inserted 
which allows the United States to complete two 
super-dreadnaughts of the Colorado class, re- 
placing with them two battleships of the 
Delaware ciass. 

In the case of aircraft carriers, Mr. Hughes 
proposed a limit of 80,000 tons for the United 
States and Great Britain.- The proposal for 
a restriction of this type of craft was not ac- 
cepted until the total had been raised to 135,000 
tons. This country is, at present, engaged in 
converting an excellent collier into a second-rate 
aircraft carrier, which, when completed, will 
form our navy’s only vessel of this type. 
Congress, however, is preparing legislation 
which, it is hoped, will rush work on conver- 
sion of two of the battle-cruiser hulls to vessels 
of this type, in which our navy is so sadly 
deficient. 

Mr. Hughes endeavored to fix a tonnage limit 
in submarines and auxiliary combatant craft 
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of 90,000 and 450,000 tons, respectively. 
However, one nation made prohibitive and 
unacceptable demands for increases in sub- 
marine tonnage. The auxiliary combatant 
tonnage is composed largely of destroyers and 
similar vessels for defense against the sub- 
marine menace: and therefore must bear a 
definite ratio to the submarine tonnage. The 
incompatibility of views on submarine tonnage 
restriction, therefore, automatically prohibited 
any limitation of combatant auxiliary tonnage. 
Both of Mr. Hughes’s proposals in this con- 
nection were rejected, and building of these 
types may continue unrestricted. 

Mr. Root’s proposal regarding the prohi- 
bition of the use of submarines as commerce 
destroyers was accepted, however, and, if 
binding, should limit the construction of sub- 
marines to the numbers required for fleet and 
scouting duty. It is hoped that these re- 
strictions will remain effective. History has 
shown, however, many examples of the fact 
that when a nation at war is fighting a defen- 
sive campaign for its very existence, it often 
refuses to adhere to some of the existent inter- 
national rules of humane warfare. 

We see, therefore, from the above that under 
the terms of the Naval Treaty, this country 
is required to stop construction at the present 
time on only one type of vessel, namely, the 
capital ship. 

The policy enunciated by the: Naval Treaty 
declares that the naval strength of the United 
States shall be equal to that of Great Britain 
and superior to that of Japan in the ratio of 
5-3. The question at once arises as to whether 
the mere existence of this tonnage in the United 
States naval establishment is a guarantee of 
the maintenance of this ratio. The answer 
is, most emphatically, “No.” The ratio can 
be maintained only by keeping the tonnage 
allowed at “razor-edge efficiency,”’ as Secretary 
of the Navy Denby stated in a recent address. 
The old statement that “Men fight, not ships” 
was never truer than at the present day. 

Naval efficiency is the efficiency of the fleet, 
and to that end all the activities of the whole 
naval establishment must be directed. In 
the Fleet itself, efficiency is measured by four 
elements, all of which are so interdependent 
that one cannot be neglected without serious 
damage being done to the other three. These 
elements are (1) Personnel, (2) Gunnery, (3) 
Engineering, and (4) Fleet Training. 

The personnel must be efficient and must 

















also be sufficient to man the vessels necessary 
to be kept in commission for the furtherance of 
national policies and national defense. The 
combatant ships of the Navy are at present 
undermanned, as described in a previous para- 
graph. Unfortunately the personnel of the 
Navy cannot be restricted in its distribution to 
combatant vessels alone. These vessels of 
the Fleet are not self-sustaining. With them 
must go hospital ships, store ships, refrigerator 
ships, repair vessels, ammunition ships, tank- 
ers, Colliers, etc. All of these must be manned 
by naval personnel as their duties often in- 
volve work of a highly technical nature. 

The individual ships of the Navy must be 
able to shoot their guns rapidly and accurately. 
Naval battles of to-day are won by the fleet 
which can hit the enemy first and hit him the 
hardest. The fire-control installation on a 
modern dreadnaught is intricate to the highest 
degree, and only by continual training of the 
various gunnery units, both individually and 
collectively, can efficiency be attained. 

The Fleet’s radius of action depends upon 
the efficient and economical performance of its 
weakest unit. In battle, the Fleet’s efficiency 
depends upon the ability of the individual 
ships to maintain, by full speed, their place in 
the battle line. Engineering installations can- 
not be kept efficient when laid up—they must 
operate frequently at reduced speeds, and oc- 
casionally at high speeds, to be maintained in 
an efficient condition. 

The individual ships, when proficient in the 
foregoing three elements, must be molded into 
a homogeneous, indoctrinated mass’ known as 
the Fleet, able to manceuvre and perform its 
battle evolutions, which are now becoming 
indescribably intricate under the stress of 
modern battle conditions. When one stops to 
think that to the training of the battleship 
units, must be added the strategy and tactics 
of scouting and screening, the training in the 
tactics of destroyer attack, attack by sub- 
marines and air units, and defensive measures 
against similar attacks by the enemy, one 
must realize that fleet efficiency can only be 
realized after weeks and months of continuous 
work and intensive training. It cannot be 
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learned out of a book. It can only be, and 
must be, learned by actual and laborious work 
at sea with all the various units involved. 

Such training involves the expenditure of 
fuel. Congress reduced the naval estimates 
for fuel so drastically last July that the Fleet 
has not been able to keep up efficiency in fleet 
training. Fleet manoeuvres of the combined 
Atlantic and Pacific fleets were cancelled. 
Referring to this, the Secretary of the Navy, 
in a recent statement to the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, said “This, | consider a 
loss to the Fleet and to the Navy, but it was 
done in the instant need for economy even at 
the cost of naval efficiency. All full power 
trials ordinarily held by combatant vessels at 
least once a year as a test of their engineering 
installations were cancelled. The Atlantic 
and Pacific fleets moved to their target prac- 
tice grounds at my orders as | considered that 
target practice must be carried on at any cost. 
These fleets are now holding the assigned 
gunnery practices. However, with the great- 
est reluctance, | ordered that both fleets hold 
not a single manoeuvre, except directly in 
connection with target practice.” In other 
words, the two fleets went into their winter 
maneuvring periods with orders not to hold a 
single maneuvre. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill is now before 
Congress and the country. Certain members 
of Congress have introduced resolutions and 
made public statements which are indicative 
of a belief that the United States Navy, after 
the ratification of the Naval Treaty, can be 
greatly reduced. 

It is significant that the United States 
delegates to the Limitation of Arms Confer- 
ence, in whom the country reposes extreme 
confidence, after a thorough study, recom- 
mended, “for National Security and Defense,” 
a navy greater than that in commission to-day 
and very decidedly greater than that pro- 
posed for the next fiscal year. There is grave 
danger that, by some hastily drawn plan, the 
5-5-3 ratio may be nullified and for it be substi- 
tuted a policy reducing the United States 
Navy to a strength less than the navy of 


Japan. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR ALL CHILDREN 


More than One Third of the Children of the Country Physically 


Unfit. Training Needed to Prepare them for Later Life 


‘By M. G. BRUMBAUGH 


Formerly Governor of Pennsylvania 


Ex-Governor Brumbaugh’s argument for a Nation-wide programme of health education for children 
is based primarily upon his observations as an educational leader in Pennsylvania before his election 
as governor of that state. He sees the humane aspect of the problem in its effect upon the child’s 
physical happiness, and its civic aspect in its effect upon the child’s ability to attain the full possibili- 
ties of adult life as a citizen. There is another aspect of the problem. This is its relation to national 
defense. Notwithstanding the achievements of the Washington Conference, only those who are hope- 
lessly impractical idealists believe that all danger of war is forever past. Congress at the moment is 
reflecting a mood of reaction from all thoughts of war, by its reduction in appropriations for the Army 
and Navy. But no responsible leader of government believes we should strip ourselves naked of the 
means of defense. Physical education has the merit that it is not only a necessary precaution against 
the possibility of military service, but that it 1s also an indispensable preparation for the fullest enjoy- 
ment of the opportunities of peace-—TueE EpITors 








OME of the fearful lessons impressed 

- upon us in the days of 1917 and 1918 

have borne fruit. Yet, to my mind, 

one of the most important seems to 

have been pigeon-holed with an utter 

disregard to our future safety and welfare. 

I refer to the facts brought to light with the 

first draft, when more than a third of the 

young men called to the colors were found to 
be physically unfit for military duty. 

That we were materially unprepared for war 
was deplorable, but that we were physically 
unfit was inexcusable, because, in our lack of 
physical fitness, we were equally unprepared 
for the peace that we sought so long to re- 
tain. 

One of my most vivid impressions of the late 
war and one that I am constantly reminded of, 
came to me in the form of a letter from a 
Pennsylvania draftee, while I served as gover- 
nor of that state. This boy wrote, that, “—af- 
ter twelve years spent in the public schools I 
have been detailed to the Limited Service 
classification because of physical unfitness for 
active service in France.” He stated further, 
that his knowledge of “Latin and ancient his- 
tory could in no way help him help his coun- 
try” and he deplored the fact that his country 
had in no way fitted him better to serve it in 
“its hour of supreme need.” 

Every right-thinking citizen to-day hopes 





with all his heart that we have heard for the 
last time the “call to arms,” but our “hour of 
need’ is with us always. The ideal and un- 
derlying glory of each age has been to prepare 
its men and women better to serve the state, 
and the underlying duty of that state has ever 
been to fit its people for their service. 

Physical education is the very foundation 
upon which other forms of education are build- 
ed. A healthy mind must have a healthy 
body to support it. If these be platitudes, it 
would be well to remember-that as yet they 
are nothing more than that in the eye of the 
Federal Government, and that as yet no cor- 
rective measures have been put in force to 
make them otherwise. 

Much has been said and written concerning 
the obligation of the Federal Government in 
the fostering of a clear and comprehensive 
programme of physical education. The ques- 
tion has been raised as to the necessity for 
Federal aid—why should the Federal Govern- 
ment undertake to co6perate with the states 
in the extension of this programme throughout 
the Nation? The answer is obvious. Physical 
education is in part a Federal responsibility, 
and its early, Nation-wide establishment can 
not be accomplished without Federal leadership 
and coéperation. 

The historic national guarantee of “equal- 
ity of opportunity” is but a sham and a pre- 
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tense unless all the children of the Nation are 
enabled to start the battle of life with bodies 
physically trained. The obligation of the 
Federal Government to promote the general 
welfare means nothing unless it includes the 
promotion of the physical welfare of the peo- 
ple. Low physical standards in one state are 
a menace to the adjoining commonwealths. 
A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Physical education, as it is understood to- 
day, is not a mere dumb-bell drill, nor is it a 
process for training professional gymnasts and 
strong men. Its primary purpose is in giving 
those whom we call normal children the sort 
of training that will enable them to avoid the 
acquisition of physical defects. 

The National Physical Education Service 
has outlined in bills now before Congress the 
aims of this body, which are in effect :—— 

To train the youth through formal exercise 
and through properly directed sports and 
games for the development of sound, normal 
bodies and the power to act quickly and effec- 
tively in response to mental impulses. In 
connection with training in the vigorous health- 
giving physical activities, many moral quali- 
ties of extreme importance are brought to the 
front, i.e., alertness, courage, team play, and 
good sportsmanship. 

The best method for eliminating juvenile 
delinquency is to provide abundant opportuni- 
ties for wholesome play under proper super- 
vision. 

Physical education, in addition to training 
for proper growth and use of the body, in- 
cludes practical training in the care of the body. 
Children must be given training for the ac- 
quisition of right habits with reference to eat- 
ing, sleeping, clothing, personal sanitation, 
etc. The modern tendency is not to give this 
instruction in the dry method of the old-time 
physiology, with emphasis upon learning the 
number of bones in the body, the course of cir- 
culation, and similar lessons. The children 
nowadays are taught that a lunch composed 
of baked beans, cheese, and milk does not fur- 
nish a well-balanced diet. Through the use 
of cartoons and health games they are intro- 
duced to Mr. Carrot, Mr. Milk, and Mr. Spin- 
ach, and are, in practical, appealing ways, en- 
couraged in the formation of right habits of the 
body. 

The ‘plan of administration proposed in the 
National Physical Education Bill before Con- 
gress recognizes the responsibility of each state 
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to administer the programme of physical 
education, but provides that the educational 
and health agencies of the Federal Government 
shall codperate with the states to insure the 
best possible results. 

The proposed physical educational measure 
is the first example of two government bu- 
reaus attempting to codrdinate their activities 
for the public benefit. The school offers the 
best opportunity for the physical education 
of the younger generation. It proposes to 
combine and utilize to the public benefit the 
special knowledge of both the public health 
officials and the educational authorities. In 
this respect it represents a distinct advance to- 
ward the unification of the health work which 
is now being done by so many different govern- 
ment agencies. 

At present twenty-eight states have legis- 
lation which, in some degree, relates to the 
promotion of physical education. They are: 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, and West Virginia. 

Thirteen of these states are requiring and 
effectively promoting physical education; 
eight have compulsory physical education, 
and five have general physical education laws 
as yet only slightly effective. The enactment 
of these state laws indicates that the states 
are becoming awake to the importance of 
physical education, but it by no means indi- 
cates that they are taking adequate measures 
to provide for all children. 

Aside from New York State, the total annual 
appropriation of all of the state legislatures for 
physical education is less than $200,000. 

An interesting bit of evidence as to the value - 
of physical education where it has been applied 
even in a partial degree came from my exper- 
ience as Superintendent of Schools in Philadel- 
phia. Here, during the first year in which it 
was adopted, an increase of 9 per cent. in the 
intellectual average of the 230,000 children was 
reported. 

It is not supposed that the establishment of 
universal physical education will work a mir- 
acle, but by pushing forward the extension of 
this programme to all the children we shall 
turn loose a mighty influence which will gradu- 
ally, but no less effectively, raise the average 
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of physical efficiency, increase the opportunity 
for joyful living, and strengthen the nation 
for the great tasks of the future. 

I recently talked with a Japanese student of 
physical education in this country. He re- 
ported that for thirty years Japan has had a 
national law requiring three to five hours weekly 
of physical education for all prospective teach- 
ers training in the normal schools, two to 
three hours of physical education in all gram- 
mar schools, three hours of physical education 
in all middle schools (corresponding to the high 
schools in this country). 

England, under her national law providing 
aid to local communities for educational work, 
has required that all local communities estab- 
lish programmes for physical education and 
health supervision. 

France has appointed a national physical- 
training commission and is actively promoting 
physical education in her schools, her indus- 
tries, and her army. Peru is taking up the 
matter of physical education on a nation-wide 
basis. 

Holland has decided to take up in earnest 
the question of compulsory physical training 
for all of its young men and at the same time 
to reduce the length of compulsory service in 
the army on the theory that gymnastic work 
would be equally as beneficial as soldiering. 
A bill has been prepared for Parliament pro- 
posing a certain amount of physical drill for 
boys from 14 to 19. This drill would be 
taken up in the schools until the youths left 
them and then would be under government 
control. 

Germany in her new educational plans is lay- 
ing emphasis upon provisions for the health 
and normal physical development of the chil- 
dren even beyond that which she had provided 
previous to the World War. 

These nations have realized that not only 
for national defense but also for the successful 
solution of the tremendous reconstruction 
problems which they are facing, they must, 
even in their poverty, push to the limit the 
adequate training of their youth for health and 
full physical efficiency. 

There is now a bill before Congress which, if 
enacted into law, will adequately lay the foun- 
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dation for physical education in the United 
States. This is S. 416-H.R. 22. It provides 
“for the promotion of physical education in 
the United States through codperation with 
the states in the preparation and payment of 
supervisors and teachers of physical educa- 
tion, including health supervisors and school 
nurses.” 

During the last political campaign, both of 
the leading Presidential candidates endorsed 
Universal Physical Education. The present 
majority party in Congress included the fol- 
lowing definite pledge in their Campaign Plat- 
form: 

A thorough system of physical education for all 
children up to the age of 19, including adequate 
health supervision and instruction, would remedy 
conditions revealed by the ‘draft, and would add to 
the economic and industrial strength of the nation. 
National leadership and stimulation will be neces- 
sary to induce the states to adopt a wise system 
of physical training. 


There has been the unavoidable necessity of 
caring for the business needs of the nation. 
Tariffs and taxes could not wait. However, 
the demand is becoming more insistent daily 
that concrete evidence be given that the pre- 
sent Administration is equally interested in 
carrying out a sensible programme to promote 
individual human welfare in the nation. The 
material prosperity of the nation must ‘not be 
neglected. But material welfare will profit 
us little if we neglect the obligation of giving 
to every child training for health and normal 
physical development. 

As a nation, we idealize physical perfection; 
we glorify it in our literature; and we symbolize 
it in our art—even our conception of Liberty 
is one of full-bodied womanhood, vigorous, 
strong and unconquerable, as she stands in 
New York Harbor. Imagine her, if you can, as 
anemic, stoop-shouldered, and thin. Yet if 
she portrayed our physical standards of to-day, 
she would be just that. 

The sum total of human knowledge is valua- 
ble to us only as a means of forecasting the 
future; our only text book is our ability to read 
the past. Let us put this knowledge to work 


for posterity as we would that ou: fathers had 
put it to work for us. 











